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THE CLOSE OF THE IRISH DEBATE. 


RR. GLADSTONE has earned the gratitude and the con- 
\ fidence of the Liberal party for the spirit which he 
displayed at the recent debate. No other English politician 
except Mr. Bright showed the same generous sympathy and 
temper with the subject under discussion. The shifty schemes 
of the Government, awkwardly constructed to hide a determined 
policy of inaction, were exposed by him seriatim, with an effect 
which elicited from Mr. Disraeli one of those satirical per- 
formances which precede the general hoodwinking of his 
followers. The Premier has now been compelled to abandon 
that ornamental attitude which he was enabled to assume when 
he spoke of wide and comprehensive measures, being driven 
to confess that his tactics are neither more nor less than a 
concession to the prejudices of a section of his supporters 
distinguished for graceless bigotry. He got up to abuse Mr. 
Gladstone, and to accuse him of exaggerating the condition of 
things in Ireland for the purpose of precipitating a crisis which 
might drive the Tories from office. The tone in which he 
spoke was simply insulting, not only to the audience he was 
immediately addressing, but to that larger audience outside the 
House, part of which, in Ireland at least, were waiting with 
the deepest anxiety every word which fell from the lips of the 
Premier. It is said that Mr. Disraeli has owed a great deal of 
his brilliant success to his power of sneering. Writes Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, “His triumph is a triumph over public 
morality, and over the self-respect of the nation. He sup- 
planted his rival and attained his present position, not by 
advocating any great principle, not by defending any great 
cause, not by carrying any good measure, not by doing any 
service to the public; but by an intrigue, dexterous, if mere 
falsehood can merit the name of dexterity, but as vile as 
any that sullies the annals of political faction.” This may 
seem strong language; but we do not believe it is dis- 
proportioned, although a paper which goes down on its 
knees every evening to worship Mr. Disraeli appears 
frantic that it should be applied to its divinity. Mr. Disraeli, 
when he had an opportunity of declaring a policy which 
might make some amends for the system of chicane and 
juggling by which he has degraded his followers, commences to 
string a number of gibes together, and to conclude by lashing 
himself into an eloquent heat in support of an institution 
which has been condemned by the common sense and good 
feeling of every Englishman of worth. He suddenly appears 
interested in the truths of religion.. The conversion to a 
profound faith assumes the active form of desiring to pension 
the Irish Church. “If you once divorce political authority 
from the principle of religion I do not see what you can 
come to but a mere affair of police. -If you admit that it is 
wise to connect the principle of religion with government, the 
mind is naturally brought to endowment.” Supposing we 
admit this theory for the sake of argument, how does it bear 
upon the question of endowing the Irish Church? The Irish 
Church cannot be said to represent the principle of endowment, 
for it is powerless to help the State to assist in any function of 
government, and it has never yet done anything except to 
obstruct and embarrass any action of Governinent that tended 
ina liberal direction. The shallow defence for it of Mr. Disraeli 





was known in all its weakness to the man who made it; but if | Church must cease to exist.” His explanation of why the step 


it serve his purpose he will not shrink from deserving the 
censures of Mr. Goldwin Smith or the adeniration of the Globe. 
It is difficult to understand the patience with which the House 
received the rubbish shot out upon the question by its chief. 
Mr. Disraeli possesses in a high degree that quality which 
Dr. Johnson called the trick of escape. He manages to distract 
the attention of lookers on by talking, while he makes the 
shilling vanish out of sight altogether. He kept harping the 
other night on the general principle of endowment, appealing to 
the prejudices and sentimentsof the House,andshirking any direct 
contrast between this principle of endowment and the practical 
working of it in Ireland. Weare to have as remedies for Ireland 
religious corporations, scattered all over the country in order to 
take people’s eyes off the Establishment. Then he proceeds to 
praise the House of Commons with a suspicious fervour. The 
great realm of England has been built up by our forefathers. 
He addresses a Senate that the world speaks of with pride, 
while it recognises its attributes and its actions with a con- 
sciousness that its deeds elevate the general character of human 
nature. Then Mr. Disraeli proceeds to warn the House not to 
retrograde by removing a gross abuse and burden from the 
Irish people. With an audacity in keeping with his tone 
throughout the speech, the Premier insisted that the main- 
tenance of the Establishment was an unmitigated blessing. It 
increased material prosperity—it would deprive the country of 
many residents. This preposterous statement will be read with 
some astonishment in Ireland. Why landlords should absent 
themselves the more because the clergy would not be subsidized 
by the Government is not apparent. In hundreds of parishes 
at present, the clergy are not able to get more than a nominal 
congregation to preach to, and it can scarcely be maintained that 
the Irish people receive value from the Establishment by seeing 
a number of pious well-intentioned gentlemen doing nothing. 
Mr. Disraeli wound up by stating that he would not take 
refuge in the jokes of Sydney Smith on the subject. He has 
probably a nervous anticipation of the ridicule with which his 
new position may be fairly assailed by his opponents, and it 
suits him to deprecate the use of weapons which once did noble 
service in the cause of true liberalism. It is not given to every 
one, however, to be as caustic a giber of gibes as Mr. Disraeli, 
and he must permit men of inferior skill in satire to eke 
out their wit by resorting to the speeches of the Canon of St. 
Paul’s. It would be well if Mr. Disraeli had used his powers 
of irony with as honest an intention. He has now distinctly 
pledged himself to a course which should be peremptorily tested, 
and if possible interrupted, if we sincerely desire to save our- 
selves from additional grievances and agitations in Ireland. 
_Mr. Gladstone’s speech contrasts remarkably with that of 
the Prime Minister. We must regret, indeed, that he did not 
earlier announce the decision to which he has come on. the 
Church question. arly last session we notieed the extraor- 
dinary disorganization which existed amongst the Liberal party 
especially upon Irish topiés. Mr. Gladstone was not distinct 
in his declarations, and some traditional scruples made him 
hesitate to avow himself directly and persistently opposed to 
the Establishment. Therefore a feeling of doubt and uncer- 
tainty pervaded the minds of many as to his future intentions 
towards the great difficulty of the time. He has been explicit 
enough at last. “The Irish Church,” he says, “as a State 
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for its abolition was only initiated this.session was candid and 
natural enongh. The House was, not prepared for such a 
measure, however just, however equitable it may have been. 
There is no disguising from ourselves the fact that nothing 
stirs up the wisdom of arepresentative assembly to more active 
exertion than a strong pressure placed upon it from without. 
The Fenian movement opened our eyes to a state of things in 
Ireland hitherto unsuspected or only half believed in. We 
commenced to look at the country closer and to examine into 


| 


its wants and requirements with a more serious intention of | 
: ; i. | 
remedying them than had been previously entertained. The | 


Church grievance was that which appealed most directly to our 
sense of common justice. There it stood, a monument of 


that unanimity of national feeling without which no country 
has ever prospered. 
made by its patrons to support 
stringent necessity for its removal. Those efforts disclosed 
that the Established Church maintained an historical creed 
of Orangeism, and that, if it had failed as a missionary enter- 
prise, it had succeeded as a machine for the worst uses of 
faction. ‘This is the institution which Mr. Disraeli is going to 
defend ! 
for many of them resemble arguments which are not unknown 
in Belfast, and have served before now at elections in that 
city. Mr. Gladstone described the scheme of the Government 
as propping up the Church by the creation around it of a 
number of new fabrics designed to render the sense of in- 
equality in Ireland less sharp and less intolerable to the people 
of the three countries. Every one can see how this plan of 
meddling and muddling would simply multiply the difficulties 
now existing. 

It.is indeed to be hoped that something practical will come 
of all the debating and flourishing. We are not over-sanguine, 
unless the matter is kept constantly and persistently before the 
House. Mr. Disraeli will leave nothing undone to escape the 


The efforts, the wild, frantic efforts | 
it, demonstrated the | 


and scepticism set in, we are confident that the sooner the ex- 
periment is tried the better for religion. Protestantism has failed 
in Ireland—failed as a proselytizing communion. From its 
connection with the garrison of the country, it has been 
removed from the sympathies of the population, and been 
regarded by the people as a sign and a token of ascendancy 
and conquest. If Mr. Disraeli is so sincere in his piety and in 
his concern for the doctrines of the Church, he could do 
nothing better than discharge them in Ireland from the cramp- 
ing and depressing association with which they are tied up. 
He has had a proof (he says he reads the history of Ireland) 
that the State has failed to attract to its Church, by the most 
liberal patronage, a tithe of the population of the country. 


oppression and of uselessness, perpetuating an evil spirit of | He might, therefore, try new ground, and see whether, under a 


ascendancy, and tending to separate classes and prevent | different régime, pastors could not find flocks. 


But we are not 
sanguine enough to think that he would venture on a bold or 
a comprehensive stroke on his own score, much less when sur- 
rounded as he is, and hampered with the most mischievous 
class of landlords that could be found in Ireland. As long as 
Mr. Disraeli is in office, we are convinced that Ireland will be 


_ constantly fretted and irritated by the mockery of inefficient 


Lord Cairns doubtless coached him upon the points, | 


embarrassments of the situation, and our best hope is that he | 


has so committed himself now that he cannot resort to any one of 
those deceptive compromises with which he has so often managed 
to stave off the evil day of his fortune. He should be kept to the 
point upon which he has chosen to accept an issue. A bribe 
to Irish railways, coquetting with Roman Catholic Bishops 
and Commissions which are never intended to come to any- 


thing, will probably form part of his system of strategy; but | 
the “Church lies at the root of all other questions, surrounding | 


and pervading them, and constituting as it were the very 
atmosphere within which all these other questions have to be 
touched and handled.” Mr. Disraeli has made up his mind to 


pander to the principles which are in Ireland associated with | 


the grossest injustice and wrong. There can no longer be any 
mistake about his intentions. We very much miseonceive the 
temper of Irish Liberals if they are to be gulled and bamboozled 
by the insignificant feints at Reform with which he will endea- 
vour to buy them to his side. The Roman Catholics, for 
whom he is so eager to endow a university, should recollect his 
antecedents, and the antecedents of his party. The measure 
of land law, which is likely to be brought into operation under 
his auspices, may be predicted by taking into account the 
nature of the interests on which his administration depends. 
Grapes may be got from thorns, and figs from thistles, when a 
Tory Government presents the Irish farmer with a sufficient 
security of tenure. His aim and object is to complicate and 
confuse the whole batch of Irish troubles, to so perplex and 
bewilder the House of Commons about them, that in sheer 
weariness and desperation the House may ultimately postpone, 
or even abandon, their settlement. 

Nothing was more striking in Mr. Gladstone’s address than 


his showing that if Ireland was more prosperous relatively | 


than che has been, that fact tells all the more strongly against 
our being unable to depend upon the loyalty of the people or 
to keep them in the country. There is, indeed, an imperative 
call for a legislation of an exceptional kind for Ireland; for laws 
which must recognise the existence of different conditions and 
circumstances from those contemplated in our own statutes. 
There is, however, no reason why the Irish Church should 
await the solution of the other problems with which we have 
to deal. There are, on the other hand, many reasons why we 
should give to the Irish people an earnest of our sincerity 
towards them by abolishing that institution. The present Par- 
liament should not expire without its solemn protest against 
the Established Church. When Mr. Disraeli is obliged to 
resort to the ingenious device of telling us that that Church is 
the keystone of the religious arch, that if we venture to 
remove it, religion will fall to pieces, and an era of infidelity 





and almost ironical gifts. From the sense of justice in the 
Ministry, little can be expected when they do not hesitate at 
this period to proclaim that right and proper which from one 
year to another since its institution has been denounced as a 
stupid as well as a monstrous wrong and grievance; and we 
sincerely trust that Mr. Disraeli will not be able to trick the 
House into taking a view of the case which is more like that of 
an ingenious special pleader than the opinions of a Minister 
who entertains the least respect for the honour of the country 
whose policy he guides. 








THE IMPERIAL PAMPHLET. 


HEN we consider the recent course of events in France, 

it is impossible not to feel that the pamphlet just 

issued, with the designation of “ The Titles of the Napoleonic 
Dynasty,” which is well known to have been “ inspired ” 
by the head of the State himself, has a certain significance 
demanding attention. The Empire has of late not been so 
successful as it was in its earlier years. ‘The failure of the 
Mexican expedition—the aggrandisement of Prussian power— 
the various false starts, ending in discomfiture, which the 
Emperor made to obtain compensation for that aggrandise- 
ment—the unpopularity of the Army Bill, the increase of 
taxation, and the diminution of the national prosperity—have 
all conspired to engender a degree of discontent, which is pro- 
bably not serious, but is nevertheless something different from 
the very general satisfaction lasting from the commencement 
of the Second Empire to about the year 1866. Moreover, 
Napoleon ITI. is getting old, and is not in the strongest health. 
The general elections to the Corps Législatif are approaching, 
and the Opposition, which has recently been considerably 
augmented, may become still stronger. Louis Napoleon 
must perceive that the times have changed greatly since 
the days when he was elected to the Empire. He was 
then childless and unmarried; he has now to consider 
his son even more than himself. The Prince Imperial is just 
twelve years of age, and in six years from the present time 
will be able, should necessity require it, to fill the throne 
himself, without the help, or the incumbrance, of a Regent. 
All these things have doubtless presented themselves to the 
mind of the French Emperor, who sees that it may be prudent 
to state once more, in a semi-authoritative manner, the several 
claims to the support and loyalty of Frenchmen which he 
conceives that he and his dynasty possess. ‘This, it may be 
said, is a confession of weakness. It is rather an acknow- 
ledgment that there is for the present some necessity for a 
vindication ; but it is still more the consequence of that obli- 
gation to consult the popular wishes under which all demo- 
cratic sovereignties must be content to lie. The late riots at 
Toulouse, in opposition to the new Army Bill, were sufficiently 
serious to enforce rather extensive military measures against 
them, and in that quarter at least republican cries have again 
been heard. We do not believe that there is any general 
opposition to the Empire in France; but recent events have 
created amongst certain classes a disposition to think of its 
failares rather than of its successes, and this is a feeling to 
be guarded against. Hence the Imperial pamphlet. If there 
are those who think that the Empire has no title to rule, greater 
than any which all the defeated factions put together could 
furnish, they shall be convinced by a plain appeal to facts. 
So the Emperor’s private secretary is set to work, and the 
pamphlet which is now engaging the attention of Hurope 
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comes forth, after a good deal of preliminary announcement 
calculated to excite the curiosity of the quidnunes. 

The pamphleteer in the first instance goes back to the year 
VIII. of the first French Republic (1799), when, after General 
Buonaparte’s suppression of the rising on the 18th of Brumaire, 
the successful young soldier was elected First Consul for ten 
years, by 3,911,007 votes for, to 1,562 against him. In two years 
and a half, a desire began to be felt that the First Consul’s 
tenure of office should be spread over a further period of ten 

ears. A wish to this effect was expressed by the Tribunate 
on the 6th of May, 1802, and on the following day the Senate 
proposed to confer this extension of power on General “Buona- 
parte. He would not accept it, however, unless it were sanc- 
tioned by a popular vote, and shortly afterwards the French 


people were called upon to decide by their #frages whether or | 


not the General should be First Consul for life. The votes on 
this occasion were—For, 3,568,185; against, 9,074. Tn March, 
1804, it was considered desirable that the Chief Magistracy 
should be made hereditary in the family of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, and that the Government shoald become an Empire in 
title, as it was already in fact. Again the Senate expressed 
its wishes to the First Consul, and again he replied that the 
national sovereignty resided wholly and solely in the 
French people, and that so great a change could-only be 
made by a direct appeal to them. ‘The official title 
of the head of the State might indeed be altered from 
First Consul to Emperor without any such reference, for 
such a change was only nominal, and involved no substantial 
difference; but to make the office hereditary, whatever the 
name, was to re-establish monarchy, and to destroy the Repub- 
lican form of government which the people had fought to obtain. 
For such a purpose—a purpose involving a radical and essen- 
tial transformation—a plébiscite was necessary; and accord- 
ingly the people were again called to the balloting-urns, and, 
after twelve days’ voting, the Imperial dignity was declared 
hereditary in the family of Napoleon Buonaparte, and in those 
of his brothers Joseph and Louis, by nearly three million and 
a half of votes. It is impossible to dispute the legitimacy of 
this act of popular sovereignty. The Empire was certainly 
created by the will of the French nation, and it was as certainly 
destroyed by the bayonets of a Holy Alliance of old-world 
despots who were as much alarmed at the principles of demo- 
cratic rule which Napoleon so portentously embodied, as by the 
ambitious schemes he formed, and almost carried into effect, 
for the subjugation of Europe. 

In this respect, as in others, the present Emperor has trodden 
in the steps of his uncle, and no man has ever gathered to him- 
self such an enormous accumulation of national suffrages. After 
the establishment of the Republic of 1848, Louis Napoleon, while 
an exile in England, was elected a representative by four depart- 
ments, but he declined the nomination. He was elected again 
by the same four departments and by a fifth, and he then 
accepted the position thus conferred on him. An attempt was 
made to exclude him from the Chamber, but it failed, and the 
popularity of the Prince was undoubtedly increased by what 
was nothing better than a display of folly and a confession of 
weakness on the part of the Government of the day. The first 
election to the Presidency, in December, 1848, was, in spite of 
much opposition, carried by more than five millions and a half 
of votes, while even General Cavaignac, who had saved the 
State from anarchy in the previous June, only counted 
1,474,687 votes, and the other candidates were hardly recog- 
nised at all. It can scarcely be said by the bitterest enemy 
of the present Emperor that this election was “ managed” 
by himself. The power was altogether in the hands of his 
opponents, and was used against him. Why the French 
people should have placed so much confidence in an untried 
man, whose antecedents were certainly not suggestive of 
political wisdom, is one of those mysteries of the popular 
will which are perhaps inscrutable. We can only guess ob- 
securely that the magic of the name Napoleon had something 
to do with the result, and so pass on to more comprehensible 
events. The second election to the Presidency for a term of 
ten years, by 7,473,431 votes, and the re-establishment of the 
Empire by 7,824,189 votes, are circumstances coming more 
within the regular circle of political developments. They may 
either be attributed to the satisfaction of the people with 
Louis Napoleon’s mode of discharging the Presidential office, 
or be imputed to terrorism and corruption exercised through 
the army, the priesthood, and the official circles. For our 
own part, we are disposed to reject the latter supposition. 
Napoléon III. may have exercised his power well or ill; but 
it is difficult to believe that he has not really derived it from 
the people. Such immense suffrages cannot be counterfeited ; 
& whole nation—and a spirited nation, accustomed to revolu- 
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tions, like the French—cannot be so bullied; in addition to 
which, the unquestionable genuineness of the first election 
gives a warrant to the two following. The Emperor, therefore, 
has a right to say, through the pen of his pamphleteer :— 


“The Pléebiscitum of 1852 responds like an echo to that of 1804. 
The 4,000,000 which astonished historians have risen to 8,000,000, 
and he who was called to the throne by virtue of the constitutions of 
the First Empire becomes the head of the Second Empire, uniting 
in his person the rights of hereditary succession and those of election. 
From 1799 to 1804, Napoleon I. received 10,000,000 of suffrages ; 
from 1848 to 1852, Napoleon III. received 20,000,000. Thirty millions 
of builetins signed by the French people—these are the titles of the 
Napoleonic dynasty.” 


But, when we have given the Emperor all due credit for 
really representing the national will, the question arises, what 
right is possessed by a people at any time to bind its descen- 
dants permanently to a dynasty, or to a particular form of 
government? ‘The French people might desire the rule of a 
Buonaparte in 1799, in 1802, in 1804, in 1848, in 1851, and 
in 1852, and yet desire it no longer in some later year. Had 
the electors of those years any right to answer, not only for 
themselves, but for their descendants to all time? On this 
point the language of the pamphlet is vague. One element 
of the Constitution, we are told, is progressive, and depends on 


_ the appreciation and authority of the Senate; the other is 
| constant, permanent, and absolutely unchangeable, except by a 








» 7 one difficulty of dealing WItE vaw—. 


plébiscite—by a vote demanded by the whole nation assembled 
in its comices. No such alteration, says the pamphleteer, is 
at present in contemplation. Now, if the people themselves 
could take the initiative in such a vote, there would be nothing 
more to desire; but if the motive power is to be in the hands of 
the Emperor himself, or under his immediate influence, no real 
guarantee exists for the popular right of rescinding what has 
been decreed. Suppose the nation once more to desire a Republic 
—suppose there exist an overwhelming majority in favour of 
such a change: is there any method short of revolution by which 
the transformation could be brought about? If not, the demo- 
cratic character of the existing system, however perfect in 
other respects, is here at fault. The objection, no doubt, is 
one which applies to all hereditary monarchies; but then other 
monarchies do not assert for themselves a democratic warrant, 
nor take for their motto “Vox Populi, vox Dei,” which the 
Imperial pamphlet bears proudly on its front. The United 
States’ constitution really provides for all possibilities of change 
by peaceful means, and so bars the necessity of revolution ; but 
the custom of the old world has been to invite revolution by 
not providing against it. Democratic monarchies seem likely 
to be the future form of government in Europe, and it would 
be well if France, which has set the example, were to complete 
it by placing in the hands of the people the fullest power to 
revise their own decisions. Such a power would disarm factious 
opposition, and establish the Empire on the most magnificent 
ground of right ever yet occupied by a monarchy. 








THE NEW PEERS. 


ORD DERBY has left as a parting legacy to his country 

a batch of new Peers. Although he did not accept the 
dukedom which her Majesty is said to have pressed upon him 
as a reward for his long and distinguished services, he has been 
generously mindful of the claims of several of his most devoted 
adherents. It is true that the generosity displayed is of that 
cheap kind which costs nothing to the giver; but then, on the 
other hand, it costs nothing to anyBody else. If the country 
is not any the better, it is not much the worse for the 
elevation of five very estimable gentlemen to a place in the 
peerage. If they do not increase the influence or authority of 
the Upper House, they may at least help to fill its empty 
benches; and if they cannot be said to add materially to its 
capacity for discharging the legislative duties which it performs 
in so perfunctory a manner, they will at any rate swell the 
volume of decorous dulness in that serene region to which good 
Whigs and good Tories alike go when they are released from 
the labours and the strife of another place. The worst that can 
be said of these creations is that they are purely party 
nominations, the best is that they will do no harm. Our 
new hereditary legislators are perhaps a little above the ordinary 
average of their colleagues; but that is not saying much, when 
we consider that the majority of the Peers are so indifferent to 
public affairs that they cannot even be induced to take the 
trouble of attending the short and easy sittings of the assem’ / 
to which they belong. But let the Ministerial writers try never 
so much, they will never succeed in convincing any one that 
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the respectable baronets who have found favour in Lord Derby’s 
eyes have earned their titles by any distinguished services to 
their country. They are certainly not “Men of the Time,” 
and we should doubt whether the name of more than one of 
the five is to be found in the pages of the useful work which 
chronicles the lives of so many small notabilities. ° 


Sir John Trollope is the only one of the number who has ever | 


been in office; and his official services as President of the Poor 
Law Board did not iast more than the few months of Lord 
Derby’s first administration, from March until December, 1852. 
It is trne that he has sat in the House from 1841 to the 
present time, but we cannot remember that he ever made him- 
self conspicuous for anything except his strenuous support 
of Protection to agriculture, and his fidelity to the most 
bigoted traditions of the Tory party. He is said to have fully 
realized the not very lofty ideal which country gentlemen form 
of a good chairman of quarter sessions; and we do not know 
that we can better describe his speeches in the House than by 
saying that they were admirably characteristic specimens of 
quarter sessions eloquence. His large territorial possessions 
gave him considerable weight in the party; and as he always 
used it, on critical occasions, to heal any differences which might 
exist or might threaten to arise between Lord Derby and his 
followers, it is not unnatural that on laying down the cares 
and responsibilities of leadership the noble earl should have 
been mindful of one who had, by his loyal allegiance, done 
his best to lighten them. The second baronet on the list—Sir 
John Walsh—has been in Parliament even longer than Sir John 
Trollope, having been first elected for Sudbury in 1830, and 
having sat latterly for Radnorshire. He has already been 
rewarded for his party services by the lord lieutenancy of that 
county, and, upon the whole, we cannot help thinking that 
that was a sufficient recognition of his merits. Not, indeed, that 
Sir John Walsh has been by any means a silent or inactive 
member of the Lower House. On the contrary, he has, we 
believe, rendered a good deal of valuable assistance in the 
transaction of the private business of the House; and the 
pages of Hansard bear ample witness to the abundant flow of 
his eloquence during the active portion of his career. During 
the Free-trade struggle no one proved by more copious out- 
pourings of perverted statistics, misunderstood facts, and 
curiously distorted reasoning, that the greatness of England 
was bound up with the maintenance of Protection; nor did 
any one send forth a more mournful wail over the approaching 
downfull of the country. A fluent speaker, with some choice 
of language, and a rather elaborate and studied rhetorical style, 
Sir John has aimed at rather higher flights than his brother 
squires. It is not his fault if he has been unable to persuade the 
House that his neatly-turned platitudes were the utterances of 
high political wisdom. And if his most ambitious efforts to 
impress upon his hearers the cheerful truth that Democracy 
—with a capital D—was waiting to swallow them up, and 
that they were generally going to the dogs, had an effect 
rather soporific than otherwise, the hon. baronet may certainly 
console himself with the reflection, that if his candle was but a 
rushlight, he did not, at any rate, hide it under a bushel. Of 
Sir Brook William Bridges the public outside the boundaries 
of Kent know absolutely nothing, except his name. We do 
not indeed mean to say that he has been an absolutely silent 
member, for we have some recollection of hearing his voice 
during that great loosening of the tongues of county members 
which followed the visitation of the cattle plague. But his 
trespasses upon the time of the House have undoubtedly been 
very few in number; nor is there any reason to believe that he 
has exerted by other means any material influence upon their 
deliberations. If he has not done much for his party in the 
House of Commons, he has done good service in his county. 
More than one hard-fought and expensive contest for its repre- 
sentation has given him a substantial claim upon the good 
offices of Mr. Taper or Mr. Tadpole; and as these worthies 
have just failed to elevate their protégés either to the Common 
Law or the Equity Bench, it was perhaps necessary, in order to 
keep them in good temper, that they should be allowed to make 
a peer. If that was the case, we do not know that the object 
in view could have been attained in any other way more 
inoffensively, and with less detriment tothe public interest. Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell is certainly the most distinguished of 
the new peers. He has long been an active and a very influ- 
ential Scotch member, especially in that little Parliament 
which the northern representatives habitually hold in the 
Tea-room for the quiet arrangement of their national business. 
As a speaker he is certainly above the average; for although 


he has no pretensions to eloquence, or even to considerable | 
_ earldom, as it is Lord Derby’s right and pride to describe him- 


untinged with quiet htmour, in what he says; and whenever he | self. If that question does once more arise, the Peers will not 


effectiveness as a debater, there is sterling common sense, not 


' talks it is in good English—not in Parliamentary slip-slop— 

and in a clear direct style, which has at least the merit of 
_ going straight to the point. As an author he has deservedly 
gained a high reputation by his works in connection with 
Spanish history and art. His “Cloister Life of Charles the 
Fifth,” his “ Annals of the Artists of Spain,” and his “ Life 
of Velasquez,” and other books, are not only gracefully written, 
but they bear evident marks of careful and painstaking research, 
and are characterized by sound thought and penetrating 
criticism. He would assuredly not have been raised to the 
peerage if he had not been the owner of the estate of Pollok; 
but, on the other hand, it is possible that his standing in the 
world of literature has had something to do with his elevation. 
If that be the case, we suppose literary men ought to 








feel about the same amount of gratification which they derive 
from the peerages of Lord Lytton and Lord Houghton. 
Of the Rev. William Chichester O'Neil, of Shane’s Castle, 
Antrim, we know nothing, and we are not aware that there is 
anything to be known, beyond the fact that he is a very large 
Irish landowner, and that as such he has strenuously exerted 
his influence for the benefit of his party and the maintenance 
of Protestant ascendancy. Wecan hardly be guilty of injastice 
in supposing that the baron’s coronet has been bestowed upon 
him in acknowledgment of his services as a partisan, because 
his profession must have shut him out from any other walk of 
public life than that of electioneering; and to reward a clergy- 
man for his good works in a more appropriate sphere by 
making him a peer, would be almost as absurd as that offer of 
the Grand Cross of the Bath by which Mr. Disraeli is said to 
have endeavoured to solace Lord Chelmsford for dismissal from 
the woolsack. 

Such are the new peers, and such are their achievements. If 
it be recognised as a legitimate thing that a share in the 
hereditary legislation of the country should be conferred by the 
Premier as an appropriate return for party and political 
services, nothing can be said against them. On the other 
hand, we could say quite as much fora score or so of other 
country gentlemen scattered up and down the country. If a 
Conservative minister packs the House of Lords with his 
adherents, a Whig premicr is not likely to be more particular; 
and indeed his followers will not willingly allow him to pass 
over their merits with a less ample recognition than that which 
has been given to their political opponents. The Liberals have 
in point of fact far more excuse than the Conservatives for a 
lavish creation of peerages, for although they have no doubt 
given away a good many coronets during the last thirty years, 
they are yet far from having redressed the heavy balance which 
ran up against them during the long reign of George III. 
We may therefore assume that a change of Ministry will be 
followed by a new emigration from the Lower to the Upper 
House; nor is it easy to see what term can be put to a 
rivalry in peer-making between the two parties, if gentlemen 
are to be freely promoted for no better reasons than can be urged 
in favour of Lord Derby’s nominees. So far as the public is 
concerned, there is no reason that we can see for entertaining any 
apprehensions on the point. If the honour of the peerage is 
indefinitely cheapened, if the members of the House of Lords 
are inconveniently increased, if its historical character is 
perceptibly lowered in public estimation by a constant infusion 
of new men—that may be a very serious matter for the peers 
themselves, but we do not know that the country will 
suffer materially, whatever acceleration of the decline of this 
ancient institution may thus be brought about. Indeed, it is 
not impossible that a few exercises of the Royal prerogative, 
such as that which Lord Derby has just advised her Majesty 
to make, may have indirectly a positively beneficial effect. 
They seem to us likely to call public attention in the most 
forcible manner to the constitution of that assembly. If it is 
to be constantly flooded by new drafts of political partisans 
selected by the Ministry of the day, it will even cease to repre- 
sent effectively the hereditary principle. Its independence will 
be perceptibly diminished ; and it will certainly be more difficult 
than it is at present to vindicate the existence of a body which 
has neither the stability of an estate of the realm, nor the 
influence which arises from the ability and the services of its 
members. If new peers are often created by half a dozen at a 
time, the public will begin to inquire whether it would not be 
well for them to possess some more obvious qualification for 
the performance of legislative functions than the possession of 
broad acres. This would of course raise the question of life- 
peerages in a very direct manner; and although we should not 
ourselves regret this, we hardly suppose that it would be 





altogether agreeable to the 16th descendant of an hereditary 
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again be allowed to dispose of it in the summary way to which 


the House of Commons submitted under the placid reign of 
Lord Palmerston. 








THE SUFFERINGS OF SHERIFFS. 


T would be difficult to conceive any position more unpleasant 
| than that of the sheriff of an English county. The gentle- 
men who execute her Majesty’s writs within the City of 
London, share in civic hospitalities, take part in the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, and can indulge their intimate friends and 
acquaintances with the occasional sight of a murderer at the 
Old Bailey; but the pleasures of the country sheriff are few and 
his responsibilities legion. He is obliged to provide some 
score or two of his smaller tenantry with an absurd costume, 
and still more absurd javelins; and attended by a body thus 
attired and armed, and which resembles nothing in this 
world but a gathering of badly-drilled and worse-fed supernu- 
meraries at a country theatre, he is compelled to wait upon the 
judges of assize, to escort them to and from their courts, to pro- 
vide them with lodgings, and all this time to enjoy the gratifying 
reflection that the slightest slip may call down upon him judi- 
cial anger, accompanied by nobody knows how heavy a fine. 

If one of those worthy creatures who undertake the duties of 
sheriff's officer happens to be indiscreet enough to place his own 
pecuniary interest above those of the litigant party whose claim 
he is to enforce, the sheriff finds himself made defendant in an 
action. If an arrest happens to be irregular from any infor- 
mality in the writ of execution, orif a drunken officer allows a 
prisoner to escape, the devoted sheriff is liable to an action. 
Whichever way he may turn he has to confront an angry 
judge prepared to fine him, or a hungry attorney looking out 
for the opportunity of suing him. The worst thing, however, 
about the duties of a sheriff is the utter impossibility of escaping 
them. If a country gentleman is of a retiring disposition, 
has no ambition to act the commanding officer of a couple 
of dozen rustic javelin-men, and has no liking to be the 
morning and evening carriage companion of a tired or a sulky 
judge, he finds it as difficult to escape from his honours as he 
would from a promise of marriage to a widow. He may attend 
the meeting of the Privy Council held for the pricking of 
sherills every Michaelmas Term in the Court of Exchequer, 
and enjoy the gratification of seeing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer looking very solemn and very unhappy, in robes of 
office which neither fit him nor become him; he may gaze 
upon and pity the judges jammed together like so many love- 
birds on a perch; he may h:ar the Queen’s Remembrancer give 
utterance to oaths and proclamations in Norman-French which 
neither he, the Queen’s Remembrancer, nor anybody else can 
understand ; and he may try to save himself from being pricked : 
but he will find that his excuses merely add to the absurdity 
of a scene already sufficiently ridiculous, and give the Lord 
Chancellor an opportunity of perpetrating those judicial jokes 
which lend such a charm to the Bench; he might however as 
well look for sincerity in the House of Commons on a bribery 
question as for any escape from the dignity which the Queen 
will force upon him. We have been led to these reflections upon 
the position of sheriffs in consequence of an incident which took 
place on the Home Circuit a few days since. During the 
course of a trial, the court adjourned for a short time for 
refreshment, and when Lord Chief Justice Cockburn again took 
his seat, only three of the jurymen had returned to their box. 
The judge directed that the jury should be called, and one of 
the sheriff's officers left the court for the purpose, but seems to 
have failed in his errand, as we find the judge shortly after- 
wards expressing his indignation that neither the high sheriff, 
the under-sheriff, nor a single one of the sheriff's officers, was 
in court. After a further delay of about ten minutes all the 
jury had taken their seats except two, and then the judge 
ned the eleventh man 40s. and the twelfth 50s. In conse- 
quence of the absence of the sheriff’s officers, the under-sheriff 
was visited with a fine of £20, and the sheriff, whom the judge 
Commanded to appear before him, only escaped a fine of £50 by 
expressing his sorrow for what had occurred and explaining to 
his lordship that he had been absent entertaining the grand jury. 
We are perfectly convinced that Sir Alexander Cockburn is far 
too dignified a judge and too kind-hearted a gentleman to be 
unnecessarily harsh, but it really does appear to us that the 
Punishment which he inflicted here has been thrown upon the 
Wrong shoulders. It is not only intolerable that the public 
time should be wasted whilst jurymen “ refresh ” themselves at 
the bars of public-houses, but it is questionable whether the 
gricultural mind is so very buoyant that it requires porter to 
bring it down to the nisi prius level. Jurors, like other mem- 








bers of the community, have their public duties to perform, and 
it 18 only fair to those whose interests depend upon their judg- 
ments, and no more than is due to the public, that valuable 
time should not be frittered away, and the delays of the law, 
already sufficiently annoying, increased, merely because this jury- 
man or that chooses that it should be so. Whilst the practice 
continues, however, of imposing fines upon jurymen, and then, 
when the judge has regained his good temper, remitting them, 
we cannot expect jurors to be more attentive to the value of 
public time or more careful of arousing the anger of the judge 
by any waste of it than they are now. If the fines on jurors 
were less frequently imposed and more rigidly enforced we 
should find that, whilst the Court had lost none of its dignity, 
jurors would be more punctual in their attendance and the 
business of the assizes conducted with considerably more 
rapidity than it is now. The fining of sheriffs, of which 
we see one instance at least in almost every circuit, 
however, appears to have got to a point that calls for 
serious remonstrance. Whatever goes wrong the sheriff suffers. 
Not very long since Lord Chief Baron Kelly fined or threatened 
to fine the Sheriff of Carnarvon for lodging him at a public 
hotel, and, if we are not mistaken, considered the sheriff’s ex- 
planation that there was no other suitable place which he 
could provide for his lordship by no means a valid excuse. A 
little more than a week ago the Sheriff of Newcastle was nearly 
being fined because the man who had charge of the apparatus 
for heating the court had warmed everything up to boiling 
point, and in dismay and terror had decamped, leaving Mr. 
Justice Mellor slowly roasting in the oven he had prepared for 
him. The under-sheriff, whom Sir Alexander Cockburn fined 
seems to have been quite as unoffending as either the Newcastle 
or the Carnarvon gentleman. A man of some reflection might 
perhaps have hesitated before assuming the control of a corps 
of javelin-men proud of the trappings of war and seized with 
an irresistible desire to display them; but it is surely going too 
great a length to hold a sheriff answerable for a juryman’s 
discretion as to the time which he may devote to his luncheon, 
or for the general bearing and conduct of javelin-men. We 
have no desire to see the authority by which courts of law 
maintain order in the administration of justice in any way im- 
paired ; but it is as well to remember that committals and fines 
for anything that a judge may consider contempt of his 
authority is a dangerous power, resting, as it does, solely upon 
the practically uncontrolled discretion of a single individual ; 
that it is capable of resulting in oppression and injustice, and con- 
sequently requires to be very narrowly watched by the public. 
We need not say that with the judges who at present administer 
justice in this country there is no reason to fear consequences 
such as we have hinted at; but the fines with which sheriffs 
are visited or threatened impair rather than add to the dignity 
of the Bench, and may in more stirring times than these turn 
up as awkward precedents. 








MR. GOSCHEN, M.P., ON BANKRUPTCY. 


N the 7th of last month Mr. Goschen delivered himself of 
his opinions on the law of bankruptcy before the Liver- 


pool Chamber of Commerce, and his speech has been published | 


by Effingham Wilson, so that all who care to consider this 
subject by the light of his guidance may do so at their leisure. 
We are thankful to any one who will seriously address himself 
to this question ; and a man who has been developed by com- 
merce, and has shown such capacity as to raise himself, or 
justify others in raising him, from the merchant's office to a 
seat in the Cabinet, deserves, to say the least, a hearing when he 
offers suggestions for the reform of our bankrupt laws. Such 
high authority ought not to be requisite for so simple a purpose, 
nor indeed is it. Divest half a dozen competent tradesmen 
and merchants of the illegitimate influences which affect this 
and it would be an easy matter for them to devise 
law of bankruptcy. But the illegitimate influ- 
ences are very powerful. With a system of commerce under 
which credit has been so immensely developed, people are loth 
to draw the line which separates legitimate from illegitimate 
trading strictly. They would rather leave it in its present 
elastic state, even though, as is the fact, bankrupts who have 
merited punishment escape it. It is not because there is any 
difficulty in doing so, but because the whole commercial - 
munity participate more or less in the advantages of su 

laxity. Nothing can be easier than to ascertain whee, & 
trader has engaged in operations incommensurate with . 

capital, or whether he has exceeded the limit of legitimate risk, 
It is the commonness of such transactions that constitutes 


the difficulty of dealing with them.’ 


question, 
for us a just 
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At a meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce some 
weeks ago, one of the speakers complained bitterly and, no 
doubt, justly, of the men who ventured in cotton speculations, 
so that they stood to gain large sums if things turned out 
favourably, but who, if they turned out unfavourably, could not 
pay sixpence in the pound. He inveighed against the social 
estimation in which such men were held when they had made 
fortunes by what was nothing less than gambling, and against 
the readiness in which really respectable men held themselves 
to visit at their houses, drink their wine, and ride in their 
carriages. The complaint was perfectly just, and is equally 
applicable in London as in Liverpool with regard to speculators 
in other trades. It comes to this—the gambling side of trade 
might be restricted if the community chose to set its face reso- 
lutely against it, and to insist on the Legislature making it 
legally, what it is morally—fraud. It is a sign of health that 
there is an inclination to do this. “The suggestion has been 
made,” Mr. Goschen observes in his preface, “that the non- 
payment of debts should be considered as primd facie fraudu- 
lent, and that instead of the creditor being called upon to prove 
fraudulent intent, the onus of rebutting the charge of fraud 
should be placed on the insolvent debtor. This would be no 
new principle. In some of the old Italian laws, ‘ fallitus, ergo 
fraudator ’—insolvent, therefore fraudulent—was accepted as 
alegal axiom. I doubt, however, whether such a maxim could 
at present be maintained.” Probably not, nor is it necessary 
that it should. There would be an obvious objection to what 
Mr. Goschen calls “‘the imposition of one common stigma on 
the innocent and the guilty,” and it might, as he suggests, 
ultimately redound to the advantage of the guilty. But the 
fact that the question is discussed is significant, and, at all 
events, there could be no objection to a law which should 
require an insolvent to show his title to a clean bill of health 
before he is admitted to the full benefit of the bankrupt laws. 

This branch’ of the subject has been connected with the 
question as to the expediency of making the future property 
and earnings of a bankrupt responsible for the discharge of 
debts under his bankruptcy. It is asked whether in any case 
his future earnings should, to a greater or less extent, be made 
available for that purpose, or whether the liability of future 
assets should be considered in connection with the conduct of 
the bankrupt, so as to be applied as a punishment of over- 
trading or reckless speculation. There seems to be a general 
agreement amongst authorities that the present laws are too 
much to the advantage of the debtor, and that radical changes 
are required, Certainly there could not well be a more important 
change than to charge the future acquired property of a debtor 
with responsibility for his past debts. ‘The object to aim at,” 
says Mr. Goschen, “ appears to me manifestiy this, to combine, if 
possible, the responsibility of future acquired property, with a 

certain latitude to the man who is to earn it. If you leave 
him no personal inducement to work, if, from day to day, he 
has to fear a possible descent of old creditors upon his incipient 
earnings, to make a clean sweep of all that he possesses, it is 
certain that he will lay by nothing, either for his creditors or 
for himself; Many a man will say, ‘ Let me eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow my creditors come.’ Let us by all means 
make future accumulations liable; but let us not shut out the 
possibility of some accumulation taking place... . . To secure 
the necessary stimulus for exertion, the plan I should recom- 
mend would be to enact that, on its appearing to the Court 
that there is sufficient property for a dividend, a percentage 
only of the new assets should be taken at one time for that 
purpose. Under a system such as this, a bankrupt would be 
stimulated to strenuous exertions; but if he knows that every 
penny he lays by is certain to be seized, he and his family are most 
likely to become paupers, and an incumbrance to the community 
at large. The fear of this inevitable consequence has, doubt- 
less, been at the bottom of the present system, which sets the 
debtor entirely free to start fresh in the race of life. ‘This 
system stands condemned. Let us try the opposite policy, but 
in.such a form as to save the debtor from despair, and the 
creditor from the certainty of reaping nothing because he leaves 
no time for growth.” There is much truth in all this; and yet 
it may be doubted whether it would not be better policy to let 
the law stand as it does in respect of bankrupts whose trading 
has been merely unfortunate, and to use the liability of future 
assets as a punishment in the case of those who have been 
guilty of improvidence. It is hard to see why a trader who has 
come to grief through causes which he could not control, whose 
failure, in a word, is his misfortune, not his fault, should be 
weighted with his past debts in the difficult task of com- 
mencing a fresh career. There is no doubt, however, that such 


a change in the law would operate powerfully in producing a | 


change in the present unsatisfactory condition of things ; and it 


would, of course, be easy to devise other means by which the 
case of over-trading or reckless trading might be met. The case 
of fraudulent trading stands upon ground of its own, and any 
change in the law must separate its punishment entirely from the 
administration of the bankrupt’s assets. It is a public offence,and 
it is obvious that the creditors ought not to be saddled with the 
onus of prosecution. To lay it upon them is practically to condone 
the offence, and this is one of the most fertile sources of fraud. 
Moreover, with regard to bankrupts generally, it may be a 
question whether certain social disabilities might not be im- 
posed upon them with advantage to the public. Mr. Goschen asks 
pertinently “ Can it be right that a man who has compounded 
with his creditors should sit on the bench of magistrates ? 
Respect for the administration of justice is diminished when 
men sitting on the bench and sending offenders to prison are 
themselves under the brand of commercial dishonour. Again,” 
he says, “ I doubt very much whether they ought to be allowed 
to be directors of a railway or bank, or to hold any position 
of trust. A bankrupt cannot sit in Parliament; and it may 
well be asked whether it is not fit that the same rule should 
be extended to those who, though they do not pass through 
the Court, execute private arrangement deeds, and are prac- 
tically bankrupts all but in name.” No doubt there is ample 
room for improvement in the existing law, whether such dis- 
abilities should be enforced or not. The system of private 
arrangements, for example, is an abuse, advantageous to the 
debtor and more or less so to his creditors, but most preju- 
dicial to those who may afterwards become his creditors, under 
the erroneous supposition that they are dealing with a solvent 
trader. Publicity, as far as it is possible, is of the utmost 
value to a trading community, and it is monstrous that the 
law should permit a system which encourages false appear- 
ances. No honest trader will object to come into court when 
he is no longer able to meet his obligations. Bankruptcy is 
not in itself dishonourable, but it is to a great extent made so 
by the law by which it is at present regulated and which is 
notoriously favourable to traders who have not deserved its 
benefits. It, indeed, provides for the punishment of those who 
have deserved punishment, but the machinery is so bad that 
these provisions are inoperative. The result is that the inno- 
cent are confounded with the guilty. When this reproach has 
been removed, a good deal will have been done to purify our 
commercial system. 








MURDER FOR BREAKFAST. 


HOSE natural philosophers who spend the best part of their 
lives in trying to prove that everything, including them- 
selves, has its use, have not as yet turned their attention to 
murder. The uses of murder seem at first sight to be very occult, 
because they are not restricted to any particular class of society ; 
and therefore not to be considered by any political faction as an 
aid. During many periods in history, duelling, which is murder 
reduced to a system, has been found quite an invaluable agent for 
the furtherance of party purposes; but raw murder—that hap- 
hazard, aimless, chaotic destruction of comparatively unim- 
portant lives—has hitherto been an undirected stream driving 
no visible mill-wheel of utility. There has lately arisen, how- 
ever, a race of men to work this neglected force. Instead of 
allowing murder to flow past in careless waste of its possibili- 
ties, they have begun to seek out its commercial value. They 
furnish us, during the season, with extract of murder for break- 
fast. We do not refer at present to the provincial gentlemen 
who send us up such carefully accurate reports of the trans- 
action ; who describe with a vivid minuteness the shoe-laces of 
the criminal and the bedraggled hair of his victim. The memory 
of living man cannot reach to the period at which these reports 
were not a necessary nuisance. The editor of a newspaper has 
invariably a conviction that his duty is to secure the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of his readers ; and, having 
some acquaintance with the excellently educated tastes of the 
British public, he gives the provincial liner every license. The 
condition of the murderer’s pig, or the colour of his grandfather’s 
pocket-handkerchief, enters alike into the category of interesting 
intelligence, and as each of these items addg three-halfpence to 
the perquisites of these gentleman of the press, we get a goodly 
dose of them. They who feel no concern in the history of a 
murder—one murder being so very like another murder—have 
no right to grumble that a large portion of their morning’s 
paper is filled with the circumstantial and dull recital ; for they 
are clearly in a minority. But even a minority ought to be 





treated with decency ; and so we venture to protest against the 
entrance of murder into a department where it has no possible 


| business. 
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Are there any people who enjoy their breakfast better by 
becoming at the same time sentimental over a murder ? If such 
there be, for them are murder-leaders written. The murder- 
leader has no other excuse for its appearance. The writer 
knows nothing more about the murder—oftentimes he knows 
less—than the man who has just read in another column the 
details of the crime. He has nothing to say in accusation or 
defence which is likely to throw any light on the affair; and 
while the case is not concluded, he has not even the chance of 
trying to do that. Murder-leaders are the merest catchpenny 
efforts in newspaper literature; and are written in order to 
make capital out of the temporary and morbid excitement of 
the public. Now, as the writer of these cheerful essays can 
tell us nothing new about the crime which has been committed, 
he restricts himself to firing a volley of moral warnings over 
the criminal’s untimely end. 
that society ought to be secretly glad of the excuse to get per- 
manently rid of a ruffian; for the sentiment of the day does 
not lie in that direction. He carefully avoids, as far as is 
practicable, hurting the feelings of the man about to be hanged. 
He points out to the public, and to the convicted person, that, 
after all, the latter was a very wicked man to do as he did, and 
that we really must stop this sort of thing, painful as it must 
be to him and ourselves. “The man who could resolve to 
immolate a whole household,” says one of these writers, “ be- 


He never hints, for a moment, | 
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cause he was not allowed to keep company there with his | 


sweetheart, the woman who could drown a harmless child 


because it was not her own, and the two men who at least | 
thrust out a poor homeless creature to perish of cold on a | 


rough winter’s night because she could not pry for a lodging, 


must have been equally destitute, we might be tempted to | 


7 


say, of any human feeling.” But this judgment is felt to 
be too severe; and so one erring person is recalled to humanity 
by the reflection that “though he carried out his execrable 
designs with relentless ferocity, and silenced every prayer 
for mercy with the words ‘Where’s my Sarah?’ he appears 
to have been capable of sincere affection, and might possibly 
have lived to make a kind husband, if these fiendish passions 
had not been kindled within him.” There is much virtue in 
an if. For our own part, we should say that a tiger, although 
capable of sincere affection, and quite unlikely to silence a 
prayer for mercy with the words “ Where’s my Sarah ? ” would 
not prove a very charming companion; and that, instead, the 
best thing one could do would be to shoot him down along 
with his Sarah, if she were of like impulses. The sentiment 
of the murder article, however, rarely becomes psychological or 
argumentative. It delights to dwell chiefly on the pathetic 
incidents of the crime; and harrows our feelings with a dramatic 


picture of that which the duller reporter had left as a bare narra- | 


tive. One of our contemporaries, indeed, has made murder its 
forte ; and the brilliant manner in which it utilizes this coarse 
material for our morning meal deserves high praise. The 
writers who devote their intellectual energies to this pursuit 
wear an aspect of earnestness which is in itself a beautiful 
study. 
triumph of the clever detectives ; they heap opprobrium on the 
head of the criminal, and invite us, with a sort of self-satisfied 
back-look at our own virtue, te contemplate the moral de- 
formity of this monster. The Times occasionally enters the 


field; but its sensational descriptions are, as a rule, poor. | 


Sometimes we find a paragraph commencing in this impressive 


° . | 
manner :—“ Sunday morning came, and nothing more was | 


seen of Jane Jackson.”’. Here, however, the prosaic name of 
Jane Jackson acts as an anti-climax, and should have been 
temoved for the more graceful phrase which the Times’ con- 
temporary would inevitably have used—‘ the unhappy victim 
of man’s cruelty.” 

Occasionally, too, variety is given to the close of the article. 
Moralizing over the depravity of mankind has been so often 
employed, that only a skilful manipulator can make it tell ; but 
there are numerous legal reflections which suggest an almost 
equally effective peroration. The influence of hanging in pro- 
“Ucing crime is one of these resorts; and it is not uncommon 
‘o find a writer insisting on the abolition of capital punishment 
ecause the criminal in one case had witnessed the execution of 
the criminal in another. Marder is undoubtedly infectious, 
and here and there a man may have his homicidal madness 
‘ereloped by seeing a man hanged; but how such solitary 

ances conclusively prove that capital punishment has no 

*terrent effect, we are at a loss to conceive. What may sug- 
4 the commission of murder to one man may (probably 

nsciously) keep a hundred men from committing murder. 
's, however, is a subject which we need not stay to discuss 
a, it occurs to us merely as one of the principal excuses for 
$8ing into a newspaper a murder-article. And these articles 


They weep with the survivors; they triumph in the | 











we should really like to see abolished. Whoever wishes to 
vary his boiled eggs, chops, or red mullet with a good dose of 
murder, can always turn to the ordinary reports, which are 
surely copious enough. The emotions to be awakened by this 
pleasant occupation are sufficiently obvious without the addi- 
tional infliction of a sentimental article. The wsthetic aspects 
of a brutal murder are a study which we should prefer to see 
transferred to the Police News, where alone it can be treated 
sympathetically and fairly. It is degrading to newspaper-men 
to force them to become the purveyors of essence of murder, 
even were the commodity more savoury than it is. Murders 
are so common nowadays that one’s impression of their novelty 
has ent'rely disappeared; and it is surely aggravating the 
unpleasant consequences of this prevailing disposition to kill 
to insist upon our gloating over every possible view of the crime 
just after we get out of bed. 








TWO DRAMATIC ROMANCES. 


A NEW drama, bearing the title of “A Hero of Romance,” 

produced at the Haymarket, is so moral and so 
respectable that it might have been published without any 
impropriety by the Religious Tract Society. Its hero is not 
only faultless as a man, but is absolutely saintly as a nobleman. 
He is a real French marquis of old family, but is as different 
from the French marquises that generally people the stage as 
an Exeter-hall missionary is from the Earl of Rochester. No 
more perfect creature was ever created by the most gushing 


_ female novelist, and yet he owes his being to a French 


romancist. This model creature is the hero of the late Octave 
Feuillet’s “ Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre,” and the play 
is an American adaptation of that celebrated French romance, 
re-edited by Dr. Westland Marston. It is nearly nine years 
since a drama, based upon the same work, and called “ Ivy 
Hall,” was tried at the Princess’s Theatre, the adapter being 
Mr. John Oxenford, and its reception was not encouraging. 
The excessive goodness of the hero was made unnecessarily 
repulsive by the actor, Mr. Harcourt Bland, a gentleman who 
obtained distinction in Scotland by his religious controversies 
with Dr. Cumming; and the new representative of the part, 
Mr. Sothern, can hardly be accused of extreme vanity in 
thinking that he is more capable of representing agreeably the 
somewhat priggish creation of the author. 

The character of this “hero of romance’’—the Marquis de 
Tourville—reminds us in some degree of the description of a 
once celebrated lady, “the grand-niece of Burke, commonly 
called the sublime.” ‘“ She was bland, passionate, and deeply 
religious; also she painted in water-colours, and sent several 
pictures to the Exhibition; and of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The Marquis de Tourville is and does all this, and 
more—he plays the piano, at least he offers to play it ; he rides 
untameable horses ; he attacks and overcomes savage mastiffs ; 
and he is so sensitive about his honour, when it is doubted by 
a lady, that he strives to commit suicide by casting himself 
down a precipice. The men may vote him to be a pump, but 
the women can hardly fail to adore him. Mr. Feehter, before 
he was seduced into evil courses by the distinguished novelists 
who concocted ‘No Thoroughfare,” used to have a marked 
partiality for such characters. Mr. Fechter’s heroism, how- 
ever, was always more earthy than that of the “ poor young 
man.” The conclusion of such a piece as the “Hero of 
Romance” is felt to be unsatisfactory. The hero is only 
married to a pert, ill-tempered girl, when he ought to have 
been canonized. Saint Victor of Tourville—late marquis and 
steward—would have been a worthy companion for almost any 
name in the Calendar. 

It is a melancholy fact, but moral French plays are gene- 
rally dull. The French dramatist and romancist appears to 
play with some spirit when handling edged tools. Octave 
Feuillet’s drama, based upon his ‘‘ Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre,” was not lively, and it owed much of the popularity it 
gained to the curiosity felt to see a French play that was without 
stain and without reproach. The “ Hero of Romance” has been 
enlivened by two successive adapters—the latest, Dr. Westland 
Marston—having probably done more forit than the earliest, Mr. 
Lester Wallack. It has smooth dialogue, and scenes of genuine 
comedy, but its sentiment is overstrained, and its story violates 
probability, to say nothing of gallantry. The bad character 
of the piece is a poor governess who loves the good industrious 
marquis for no apparent reason, and plots to steal his affec- 
tions from another woman, her friend and employer. ‘The 
friend and employer is also the employer, but not the friend, 
of the poor but honest marquis, and she treats him with sufii- 
cient haughtiness to disgust anybody but a most forgiving 
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Christian. The plotting of one woman, the haughtiness of the 
other, and the efforts of the marquis to maintain his dignity 
under rather adverse and trying circumstances, constitute the 
main interest of the drama. There is a pettiness about all 
this which the nobility of the sentiments cannot conceal. The 
poor marquis, who condescends to become a steward in a rich 
family to get his living, may be possessed of every virtue and 
accomplishment, but he does nothing more than triumph over 
two weak women and define the limits of servitude required 
from stewards. His virtue is the negative one of being willing 
to work in a genteel manner for his bread; his vice is the 
positive one of self-assertion. It is impossible to feel that he 
is ill-treated by an amiable family, who, with one exception, 
pet him in every possible way ; or that the occasional snubbing 
which he gets from this exception is not well deserved. 

Mr. Sothern, who represents the marquis-steward, acts like 
a gentleman; and Miss Robertson, who represents the haughty 
young mistress, acts like a lady. The other characters, 
more or less highly coloured, are fairly acted, and Mr. Compton 
succeeds in giving a new and amusing reading of the stage- 
dandy. Mr. Sothern has un unsympathetic voice and a 
hard, insincere manner, which disqualify him for parts re- 
quiring a command of pathos; but few actors confine them- 
selves to what they can do well. His physical activity is 
useful to him in this piece, as he has to leap down an abyss; 
and the way in which he performs this feat is evidently more 
gratifying to the audience than all Dr. Marston’s polished 
dialogue. Mr. Buckstone deserves the warmest praise for the 
mounting of the piece. There are two or three repetitions of 
furniture in the course of the six acts; but both the scenery 
and the fittings, with the exception of an absurd Vauxhall 
illumination at the close of the drama, are faultless. 

The Drury Lane management, for some reason beyond the 
comprehension of the ordinary playgoing public, has produced 
a melodrama as an “afterpiece,” called “The Prisoner of 
Toulon,” which is almost as bad, as ridiculous, and as old- 
fashioned as “The Miller and his Men,” without having the 
aid of lively music. The author, Mr. Alfred B. Richards, is 
so generally known and respected by newspaper men, that we 
are not surprised to find he can quote a string of “ opinions of 
the press” which almost place him at the head of living dra- 
matic authors. The public are not so easily deceived by these 
* opinions ” as town and country theatrical managers may be; 
and if the author is himself deceived, then so much the worse 
for the author. Mr. Richards is a writer of considerable 
literary ability, a playgoer, we presume, and a man of the 
world, and it is a mystery to us how he could repro- 
duce such wooden stage-puppets as the virtuous peasant, 
the heartless military seducer, and the old man in a 
tow-wig—the father and grandfather of a starving family. 
Mr. Richards has not toned down these portraits, but 
rather exaggerated them to the verge of burlesque, and the 
actors followed the example of the author. Some of the 
writing in the piece is mediocre, but mediocre writing will not 
make a good drama. The best interests of dramatic art are 
not furthered by encouraging new authors who have written a 
bad play, or in praising that play for qualities which would 
only be respectable in leading articles. 








CLUB-TALK. 


N Mr. Shirley Brooks’s novel, “ Sooner or Later,” there is an 
account of a club called the Octagon, in which a certain 

set of men talk with an almost tiresome agility on every con- 
ceivable topic. Of course we are to take their conversation as 
representative only, in the same manner that we accept as 
typical the dialogue in the “ Rivals.” The-words and smart 
things have been all thought of beforehand for those witty 
gentlemen, and they rattle off their parts with as much mimetic 
skill as their author can confer upon them. The general run 
of conversation in a club smoking-room is literally as dull as 
ditchwater. Your clever fellow who bristles with epigrams 
like a hedgehog with quills would be simply intolerable after 
dinner. The best bred men hate smartness, regard it as 
intrusive, and turn for any displays of the kind to the news- 
paper or review which the waiter brings them with their 
coffee or seltzer. And this is a very proper and a useful 
custom. A club is, to a certain extent, a republic, and no 
member has a right to attempt an intellectual ascendancy. To 
see a person on the stretch to make a joke is eminently dis- 
agreeable. Those brilliant and rapid exchanges which, perhaps, 
women believe do take place in the mysterious smoking-room 


are entirely apocryphal. Men talk of their horses, Mr. Disraeli, | ; 
| Now, Young England, Young Club England especially, is epic¥ 


the chances for fishing or shooting, or any other subject that 





may be common property at the time, without attempting to 
“ show off their parts,” a rascally phrase, moulded, we believe, 
to indicate the vulgarity of the exhibition. The most popular 
men in a club are often the men who never open their mouths, 
except to put a cigar between their lips. Ifa clever creature, 
afflicted with a desire to shine, jokes for the diversion of a 
sensible being like one of them, he sometimes gets a smile for 
his pains, and is regarded as amusing for five minutes, but as 
a bore if he prolongs his performance. There are, indeed, 
occasionally times when a smart talker procures an audience. 
If the conversation comes round to women, and if our talker 
imitates the business of a packman who sells indecent prints, 
he receives a little patronage for the moment. Even then, 
however, brains would be as fatal to him as a moral treatise 
would be to the interest of the wares hawked by the purveyor 
of immoral cartes. Nine out of ten of the members who listen 
to him only want him to be as short and as salacious as 
possible. 

Even in literary clubs we imagine this Congreve sort of 
word-fencing is very unusual. It is not given to every man 
who writes articles to be witty ; and this provision of nature was 
intended for the peace and comfort of those good people who 
form the majority of her Majesty’s subjects. Amongst each 
other authors no more crack jokes than clowns tumble in 
private life. You may spend a very dull evening in a literary 
club, as dull as if the gentlemen present were paid as well for 
being dull as they are paid at other times for being the reverse. 
And this comes, let us say for them—for the gentlemen of them 
at least,—from good taste aud good breeding. It ought to be 
as improper for a writer to be constantly shaking up his ideas 
as for a rich business man to be rattling the money in his 
breeches’ pockets. People do not expect that lawyers spend 
their hours of relaxation practising nisi prius or equity sparring; 
nobody thinks that when doctors meet for pleasure their talk 
is of physic; but it is hard to convince the world that literary 
persons, especially in their clubs, are not constantly emitting 
as many electric flashes of cleverness as would leave them after- 
wards as destitute of anything to put on paper as so many 
spent torpedo fishes. 

We wonder it has never been suggested by some advocate 
for women’s rights that mixed clubs should be started, or ad- 
mission for ladies made a rule at some of our established 
favourites. Then, indeed, the current of talk would be changed 
with a vengeance. As it is, a club is essentially an institution 
of the male sex. It is just what we should expect to see 
attacked by law when women exercise the franchise. When 
they feel their complete equality with us, their abstract equality, 
we must prepare to find them levelling social distinctions which 
would appear to give a sort of temporary refuge to man who 
has had things so long his own way. They would at any rate 
effect a complete revolution in the tone of talk. A strain of 
luxurious incapacity is at present the proper note ata well-ordered 
club. The clubs of the future may develop under female 
patronage into something much more improving. Most club 
men would perhaps prefer to have things as they are, The 
great pleasure of edging in a careless word from your chair 
now and then, consists in your not caring a straw whether 
those in whose hearing it is said think it wise, witty, or stupid. 
If women came into clubs they would be seldom discussed, and 
consequently one entire continent, as it were, for conversational 
rambling would be forbidden ground. If they had their own 
exclusive clubs, would reason or sentiment predominate ? 
Last season whispers crept about that in female junketings at 
the West-end, held at the small hours, not a word was men- 
tioned about Mr. Mill or Dr. Mary Walker, but cigars were 
consumed and leap-frog indulged in before the meeting closed. 
What was the talk at the “Jolly Dogs”? for such was the 
romantic designation given by the fair Belgravians to their 
assembly. No man will ever know, no man has ever known, 
Achilles could not recollect, what women say when they are by 
themselves. The “Jolly Dogs” are dispersed, though before 
the breaking up one hard and fast rule of the club was with- 
drawn. When a few gentlemen were admitted, the organization 
fell to pieces. 

We started with stating that no man has a right to be over- 
clever at his club, and that if he is not clever at all he will get 
on better for his perpetual flashesof silence. If hedoes want towag 
his tongue, let him study the ways and meansof the dog-cook down- 
stairs. The achievements of that artist are the most legitimate 
topics for eloquence permitted a club habitué. Dinner 18 fast 
becoming a solemn, we had almost written a religious, ceremony, 
especially to persons of capacity anf feeling. A love for $en- 
derness and juiciness in meats, a knowledge of the variety of 
dishes was at one time supposed to be the privilege of old ag® 
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rean toadegree. Therefore what might be termed succulent 
conversation is liked in the smoking-room. Wine-talk is 
dangerous. Men differ on the subject as sharply as they do on 
the principles of modern commercial honour, and, therefore, 
the merits of vintages are often exchanged as cautiously as the 
merits of Sir Morton Peto or of Ritualism. But soup is a safe 
thing to speak about. The kind you get here, and there, and 
somewhere else. The man who talks learnedly on Potage 
i la Reine will attain a pleasanter reputation for himself 
than the excruciating genius who has read the heaviest essay 
in the Quarterly or Edinburgh, and is not satisfied until he 
gives his bad recollection of it in little bits to his persecuted 
surroundings. 
Think what a surly nuisance, Johnson with his “ Well, sir! ” 
“That is untrue, sir;” “ You should not say that, sir,” would 
be in a modern club room. 


And, after all, who would have it otherwise ? | 


His learning would not, we should | 


hope, prevent the committee from asking him to keep away | 
_ speech would, for that reason, have been all the more generous, 


from ignorant gentlemen. The rage for improving the mind 
may be carried too far, and certainly the West-end clubs will 
be the last places to permit prigs to convert them into arenas 
for wit combats. Besides, your prepared talker is seldom good 
where he ought to be good. 
people. 


He is only lively when he bores | 


Our advice to a man who wishes to get on well with | Better that the wittiest and most felicitous hit in Mr. Disraeli’s 


_ than not at all. 


his fellow-members, is never to amuse them on any account, | 


never to take too much interest in the occasionally mistaken 
effurts they make to entertain him, and when Talk is going on 


to contribute as little to it as one does toa plate at a church | 


where you are not concerned in the object of the collection. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tue Srent Member. 


\HE “ distinguished foreigner ” who was present at the first, 
and again at the last, speech of the prolonged debate on 
Ireland, saw the House of Commons under two distinct and 
opposite conditions of the Parliamentary barometer. Mr. 
Maguire rose at five in the afternoon. ‘I'he Prime Minister 
presented himself to the House, to wind up the debate, 
at midnight. While the former was opening his brief against 
the British Government and Parliament, the House was inte- 
rested. It listened in something of a judicial spirit, and 
encouraged the representative of Ireland, by an occasional 
cheer, to make a clean breast of it. Last Monday the character 
of the cheer had entirely changed. It had the old fighting, 
defiant, party ring about it. Members were not only interested, 
but excited. In the last session of a dying Parliament both 
sides are on the look-out for that immense desideratum, a 
“good cry for the hustings,” and, with “ unerring instinct,” 
detected it in the Irish Church. 

The debate might have gone on till Easter, if it had not been 
extinguished by a well-understood and benevolent species of 
Parliamentary Thuggism. When “Tom” Conolly sat down on 
Monday during the dinner hour, about half the number of 
M.P.’s then present started to their feet, and competed for the 
Speaker’s eye. About adozen of these gentlemen rose from the 
right of the chair, and more than a score from the Opposition 
benches. They were almost all Irish members, gallantly pre- 
pared to say again, for the benefit of their country, what had 
been often and better said before. When this state of things 
becomes known to the whips on both sides, and when public 
business is confessedly getting into arrear, they sometimes 
exchange ideas. Mr. Gladstone was evidently prepared to speak 
on Monday night, but it would not be quite fair if, when he sat 
down, some Irish member moved an adjournment, and the 
leader of the House agreed to it; because that would give 
Mr. Disraeli an unfair advantage in replying to the leader of 
the Opposition. An understanding having been come to upon 
this point, and it being arranged that the First Minister was 
ready to rise when Mr. Gladstone sat down, the termination 8f 
the debate was secured by the unwritten law of Parliament— 
that “higher law” which preserves the interest and freshness 
of our debates when they flag and come to their appointed end. 
Yet the men of commonplace and repetition did not quite give 
up the idea of an adjournment. When the Thirty rose, the 
Speaker called upon Mr. Pim, who had many times tried to 
catch his eye. But the Quaker member for Dublin was doomed 
to aslip between the Parliamentary cup and lip. A cry arose of 
“New Member!” “Gladstone!” The Thirty gave way, and 
a young man of modest and intelligent demeanour proceeded 
to deliver his maiden speech. 

It was a misfortune for Mr. Disraeli that he had gone to 
dinner, for he lost the opportunity of welcoming to public life 
@ young member, whose début was full of grace and promise. 





Such opportunities are highly prized in St. Stephen’s by the 
leaders of parties, for they give a tone of chivalry to our Par- 
liamentary tournaments, as well as gratify the paternal pride 
of an honourable opponent. Sir Robert Peel was touched 
to the quick by the generous praise which Lord J. Russell 
bestowed upon his son Fred, now and for a time lost to the 
House, to reappear, as we may hope, in the next Parliament. 
Lord Derby must have been no less gratified by the prompt 
recognition and commendation which Lord Stanley’s maiden 
speech drew from Lord Palmerston. Nor was a similar 
pleasure denied to Earl Russell when Lord Amberley first 
addressed the House. . Mr. Disraeli has no son of whom men 
may say, as of young Mr. Gladstone :— 


* Look how the father’s face 
Lives in his issue !”’ 


A few words of graceful appreciation of the young member’s 
It would have been better to have noticed it at second-hand 
Are all the Prime Minister’s colleagues on 


the Treasury Bench so stupid and stolid that not one could 
remind him of the courtesy that would be expected from him, 


speech should have been unsaid than that the words of welcome 


| given in turn to the sons of Peel, Derby, and Russell should 


have been withheld from the son of Gladstone. Mr. Ruskin, 
in a passage of great tenderness and beauty, has shown the 
value of generous commendation and wise sympathy to young 
men of promise. ‘If a young man,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ de- 
serves praise, be sure you give it him, else you not only run a 
chance of driving him from the right road by want of encourage- 
ment, but you deprive yourself of the happiest privilege you 
will ever have of rewarding his labour. For it is only the 
young who can receive much reward from men’s praise; the 
old, when they are great, get too far beyond and above you to 
care what you think of them. You may urge them with 
sympathy, and surround them with acclamation, but they wilk 
doubt your pleasure and despise your praise. You might have 
cheered them in their race through the asphodel meadows of 
their youth; you might have brought the proud bright scarlet 
to their faces, if you had but cried once ‘ Well done!’ as they 
dashed up to the first goal of their early ambition. But now 
their pleasure is in memory, and their ambition is in heaven. 
They can be kind to you; you can never more be kind to 
them.” 

“The father will never follow the son,” thought the Thirty, 
“on the same night.” They were mistaken. At ten o’clock 
the Opposition leader advanced to the table, and was greeted 
with a loud and continuous cheer from the Liberal benches 
below the gangway. The cheers penetrated to the lobby, and 
the news having been carried to the tea-room and smoking- 
room, the House almost immediately filled even to the galleries.. 
Two distinguished auditors, who seldom visit the Chamber, 
witnessed a display of eloquence on the part of the leader of 
the Opposition and the head of the Government not unworthy 
of the British Senate. Prince Christian, not uncomely of 
feature, but balder than beseems the husband of a youthful 
princess not yet two-and-twenty, occupied a place in the diplo- 
matist’s box over the clock. Mr. Adams, the United States 
Minister, took his seat in the House of Commons for perhaps 
the last time. The Archbishop of Armagh and the Archbishop 
of York, who heard Mr. Maguire open the indictment against 
the Irish Charch, to-night, in the Peers’ bench on the floor, 
heard Mr. Gladstone pronounce its doom, and declare, in tones 
of thrilling earnestness, “ Tuat CHURCH MUST CEASE TO EXIST fs 
They saw the hand that wrote upon the wall, and the writing 
that was written, and, like Daniel, they “ knew the interpretation 
of the thing.” Several peers of greater or less distinction were 
also present—the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Dukes of Suther- 
land and Argyll, Lords Stanley of Alderley, Taunton, and 
Longford. The head of the Roman Catholic Church in England, 
Archbishop Manning, whose pale and bloodless, but intellectual, 
visage and thin and attenuated figure presented a marked con- 
trast to the broad face and burly person of the English Arch- 
bishop, occupied a modest seat behind Earl Stanhope and some 
English peers. : 

Animated by the cheers of the benches behind him, by his 
distinguished and attentive auditory, Mr. Gladstone rose to the 
greatness of the occasion. His noble voice rang through the 
building like a trumpet. At first he spoke under a depressing 
consciousness that his hearers, were asking themselves, “ What 
did you do, during many years of office, to redress the 
grievances and‘ remove the estrangement and alienation of 
spirit of the population of Ireland?” Mr. Disraeli answered 
the question more suo a couple of hours afterwards, and the 
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leader of the Liberal party knew that the gibe was already on 
the lips of the Tory leader. This uneasy anticipation and 
confession of tardiness and shortcoming even pervaded Mr. 
Gladstone’s examination of the Ministerial programme pro- 
pounded by Lord Mayo. It was not until the orator boldly 
cried Peccavi !—not until he manfully threw away the idols to 
which he had hitherto sacrificed—not until he had challenged 
the old standard of appeal, and proclaimed its insufficiency, 
that Mr. Gladstone touched ground and renewed his strength. 
Hitherto he had believed that the principle of tenant-right, 
which had for so many centuries prevailed in England, ought to 
be firmly held for Ireland. Now he proclaimed his conversion 
to the doctrine that the improvements effected by the tenant 
ought to be the property of the tenant. He recommended the 
Earl of Mayo to take the principle of English law, to “ turn 
it inside out,” and, with as few specifications as possible, “ give 
the tenant full security that the proceeds of his labour and his 
capital shall, under all circumstances, unless he expressly 
covenants to part with them, be his.” To Mr. Mill largely 
belongs the credit of having made so great and powerful a 
convert. If the right hon. gentlemen hesitated to follow the 
member for Westminster in his daring plan of the “ dismissal 
of the landlords,” he spoke of Mr. Bright’s plan without alarm 
and as worthy of consideration. He even pointed out, amid 
the laughter and approving cheers of the Liberal benches, that 
the State might begin by selling the superfluous lands of the 
Irish Church. 

But the most practical, living, vital, ‘‘ fighting” part of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech was that relating to the Irish Church. 
Here he presented himself as a leader prepared to lead, who- 
ever might be the followers who refused to follow. He adverted 
to the extraordinary progress of opinion on this subject “whether 
measured by the arguments and tone of those who recommend 
the proposed change, or the arguments and tone of those who 
resist it (cheers), and perhaps the greatest encouragement is to 
be drawn from the latter” (cheers and laughter). The orator 
now warmed to his work, and hearty and frequent shouts 
encouraged him to speak out with boldness and decision. The 
coup de grace was not longin coming. Mr. Gladstone declared 
that so long ago as 1865 he was of the opinion which he now 
held, and publicly avowed, that “the Irish Church as a State 
Church must cease to exist.” The cheering was loud and 
enthusiastic, and it was renewed again and again as the right 
hon. gentleman, in other words and phrases, unequivocally 
declared for disendowment, and perfect religious equality in 
Ireland. The enthusiasm of the Irish Liberal M.P.’s culminated 
when Mr. Gladstone volunteered the opinion that it would be 
the duty of the Opposition to place a resolution before the 
Honse, and to ask for its opinion upon the question of the 
Irish Church. 

The Tories were not without hopes that their Premier would 
avow a fighting policy, in answer to a fighting speech, and the 
cheers which greeted Mr. Gladstone’s peroration had not died 
away, when the shouts of the Ministerial benches arose to 
encourage their champion. The Liberal leader had adopted a 
rapid; not “tempestuous,” rhetoric, like the “rushing of the 
arrowy Rhone.” The Prime Minister’s tone, on the other hand, 
was grave, slow, sententious. Mr. Gladstone’s voice and atti- 
tude were those of an impetuous commander, who puts himself 
at the head of his men to carry a fortress. Mr. Disraeli was 
the general who commands the beleagured city, and who, with 
passive courage, makes at his ease his dispositions to repel the 
attack. The Tory leader can be as vehement and aggressive as 
any one, in Opposition; but with his usual tact he saw that a 
more measured elocution, and a more hesitating manner, would 
be: more appropriate in defending an ancient and powerful 
institution like the Irish Church. Still, there were not wanting 
some vivacious touches of the purely party leader. The 
inevitable allusion to the new light that had broken upon Mr. 
Gladstone called up such cheers as hed not hitherto been heard 
in the Irish debate. “I say that the right hon. gentleman who 
has had the power of the Crown in large proportion for now 
& quarter of a century (loud cheers) has never done anything 
for Ireland but make speeches (continued cheers) in favour of 
the Irish Church (renewed cheers).” This sentence was con- 
structed, as is evident, by a most skilful rhetorician. His 
admirers thought it had ended with the words “ make speeches,” 
but when the cheers had died away, and he was left to finish 
the sentence, and they were assured that Mr. Gladstone had 


never done anything for Ireland but make speeches “in favour | 


of the Irish Church,” the last clause—although the assertion 
was absurd—instituted a climax which made the House ring 
with Tory cheers and laughter. 

The next thing will be to place upon the votes a resolution 
in f-vour of the immediate disendowment of the Irish Church, 


s 


with a due regard for vested life-interests. We have now a 


leader who is prepared to lead, but there are already rumours 
of a Cave of Adullam and a Tea-room meeting on the part of 
followers who hesitate to follow until they know Mr. Disraeli’s 
gracious pleasure in the matter. ‘“ Was he in earnest,” they 
ask, “and did he really threaten us with a dissolution, if we 
passed a resolution for disendowment P ” 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Ir is thought necessary by the Emperor of the French to 
remind his subjects, upon the eve of a general election, of the 
claims which the Buonaparte dynasty has upon their gratitude ; 
and for that purpose a pamphlet, “‘ due to a high inspiration,” 
has been published, with the object of showing that there is 
no dynasty which can be, or ought to be, so dear to the French 
nation as that which nowrules over it. The first and the third 
Napoleon assumed sovereignty by the will of the people. 
Between them they can appeal to “ thirty millions of approving 
votes signed by the French people” as their title to rule over 
France. ‘Twice has the Empire risen out of the anarchy and 
impotence of a Republic, and twice has a Buonaparte been placed 
upon a throne not usurped from any one, while the votes suc- 
cessively given to it in each case have been larger at each 
plebiscite, and largest of all at the last. 





Aut this is so true and so well known, that one is naturally 
anxious to know why France is now reminded of it. The 
answer is not far to seek. ‘here have been striking evidences 
for some time of a tendency towards independence, and this is 
the last thing which the Buonaparte dynasty can brook. Its 
popularity for some time has been steadily on the wane. It 
was at its height at the date of the Auxerre speech, when 
France was in effect told by her ruler that nothing could go on 
in Continental Europe without her “ just susceptibilities ” being 
consulted. Sadowa was a terrible rebuke to this assumption. 
Ever since then Buonapartism has been losing popularity in 
France. :Government has failed to carry the election of its 
candidates ; the Legislative Body has shown increasing num bers 
on the side of the Opposition, and in one case an absolute 
and overwhelming majority; against what is generally believed 
to be his wish, the Emperor has felt himself constrained to 
support the temporal power of the Pope. Bat will he better 
his position by an appeal which seems to admit a loss of that 
very popularity on which he founds the claim of his dynasty ? 





“At a time,” says the pamphlet, “ when that Constitution 
which has been a fundamental pact between the people and 
the Emperor becomes the object of more or less overt attacks, 


_ and the aim of all combined oppositions, it has seemed to us 


advisable to bring it again before the public eye, and to recall 
the circumstances under which it arose.’ And the writer goes 
on to affirm that if the bases of the Constitution are fixed, and 
if they cannot be modified without a popular vote, the cha- 
racter of the Constitution in itself implies progressive ameliora- 
tion, andis capable of improvement. But what if the progress 
does not keep pace with the popular will? It would appear 
that it does not, or why make this bid for a renewal of lost 
confidence ? 





M. Baaier, director of the Italian Opera in Paris, brought a 
suit recently against M. Escudier, chief editor of the France 
Musicale, for unfair criticisms, by which. the director had 
suffered in his enterprise. The Musicale stated that the com- 
pany of the Italian Opera, with the exception of Madlle. Patti, 
who absorbed all the resources of the theatre, was quite 


| unworthy of the house, and that the Government, which sub- 


sidized the opera, should impose such conditions on M. Bagier 
as would compel him to give respectable performances. The 
court decided that M. Escudier had a right to criticise the per- 


| formances at the Italian Opera, but that he had exceeded his 
| discretion by a comment which caused M. Bagier a prejudice. 








The defendant was ordered to insert the judgment in his paper 
under a penalty of 20f. for each day’s delay, and to pay the 
costs. 





Tue present aspect of Italian affairs, judged by the most 
sensitive of tests, the Stock Exchange, is more favourable than 
it has been for a long time past. The firmness of the Mivistry, 
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the apparent willingness of the Chamber to support it, and its 
prospect of carrying its financial measures has led to a rise of 
2 per cent. in Italian securities on the London Exchange. It 
is anticipated that the tax upon grinding, and the substitution 
of a tax upon property in lieu of one upon income, will, together 
with other fiscal changes, reduce the deficit of nearly nine 
millions to about two. Italy’s only peril at the present moment 
consists in her financial difficulties, and in order to overcome 
these, she has no enemy to confront but herself. Her representa- 
tives are apparently of this opinion. But constitutional govern- 
ment is always the better for pressure from without; and the 
Italians would do well, by public meetings, petitions, &c., to keep 
their Parliament in its present mood. 





Ir Garibaldi, having more than once wielded his sword 
inopportunely, should be careful how he resorts to it, it is 
quite as certain that he should shrink with horror from the use 
ofa pen. In a letter to Karl Blind, dated Caprera, March 10, 
he writes :—“ To combat Buonaparte is to combat the Evil One. 
In my opinion, therefore, not only all Germany ought to with- 
stand him, but Italy also. Nay, the whole world ought to 
make common cause against him.” Where would Italy have 
been now had it not been for Louis Napoleon? It is to be 
hoped that all Italians are not so ungrateful. Few, let us 
trust, could be so insanely impracticable. 





Presipent Jonnson has been ordered by the Senate Court 
to file an answer to the articles of impeachment on or before 
the 23rd inst., to which date the Court has adjourned. The 
articles are nine in number, and it may be as well to record 
them here, They are as follows :— 


“1. Issuing on the 21st of February an order for the removal of 
Edwin M. Stanton from the War Office, in violation of the ‘ Tenure-of- 
Office Act’ and the Constitution. 

“2. On the same day appointing Lorenzo Thomas Secretary of 
War ad interim, in violation of the same law. 

**3. Appointing Lorenz» Thomas Secretary of War ad interim 
while the Senate was in session and without its advice and consents 
in violation of the Constitution, no vacancy having occurred in said 
office during the recess of the Senate, and there being no vacancy 
existing at that time. 

“4. Conspiring with one Lorenzo Toomas, and with other persons 
unknown to the House, to hinder Edwin M. Stanton from holding 
the office of Secretary of War, in violation of the ‘ Conspiracy Act,’ 
passed July 31, 1861. 

**5. Conspiring with one Lorenzo Thomas and others to hinder 
and prevent the execution of the ‘ Tenure-of-Office Act,’ and in pur- 
saance of this conspiracy attempting to prevent Edwin M. Stanton 
foom holding the office of Secretary of War. 

**6. Conspiring with one Lorenzo Thomas to seiz>, take, and 
possess by force the property of the United States in the War Depart- 
ment, in violation of the ‘Oonspiracy Act’ and the ‘ Tenure-of-Office 
Act.’ 

“7, The same as 6, but the cffence is charged as a violation of the 
‘ Tenure-of-Office Act’ only. 

“8. That the President, with the intent unlawfally to control the 
disbursements of money appropriated for the military service, and in 
violation of the ‘ Tenure-of-Office Act’ and the Constitution, appointed 
Lorenzo Thomas Secretary of War ad interim. 

**9. That the President, on February 22, in disregard of the Consti- 
tution and laws, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, instructed 
General Emory, in command of Washington, that the part of the law 
of March 2nd, 1867, which provides that ‘all orders and instructions 
relating to military operations issued by the President or Secretary of 
War shall be issued through the General of the Army (Grant), and, 
in case of his inability, through the next in rank,’ was unconsti- 
tutional, and not binding on Emory as an army officer, with intent 
to induce him to violate said law, and obey euch orders as the 
President might give, without issuing them through the General of 
the Army.” 





A Suez telegram, dated the 18th inst., says it is reported 
from Zoulla, under date the 6th inst., that Sir Robert Napier 
was about to make a dash on Magdala. Such an operation, 
successfully carried through, would dissipate other fears than 
those entertained for the safety of the captives. We have 
this week heard from the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
comforting news that, as at present advised, the lower of Mr. 
Disraeli’s two estimates—£4,000,000 and £3,500,000—will cover 
the expense of the Abyssinian expedition should it terminate 
in April. That is hardly possible now, even should this 
alleged venture of Sir Robert’s answer its purpose. But the 














British taxpayer would gladly give the difference between the 
two estimates to be rid of the Abyssinian business, and think 
himself fortunate at getting out of it so cheaply. 





A case of suicide, over which we have no disposition to spend 
any sentiment, after the fashion of the newspapers on murders, 
was heard before a coroner this week, which suggests a few 
reflections upon the manners and customs of a large class of 
people who live amongst us. The hard philosophy, which 
teaches that each man must obey his strongest motive, never 
appears more harsh and miserable than when we find it im- 
pelling a creature to a graceless end, and in a large city like 
London the mischievous influences which are multiplied to suggest 
evil courses are unfortunately so attractive to a certain class of 
minds that they almost deprive the stunted intellects of any 
power of choice or selection. Culture is, indeed, a long way off 
from many of our brothers and sisters. There may appear to 
be some cruelty in dwelling upon the follies of uneducated and 
tasteless clerks and shopmen, but their vices, if not as well 
cloaked as those of their betters, are just as reprehensible and 
much more fatal to themselves. A man who has been trained 
up luxuriously learns to economize even in his pleasures, and 
although his reasons for restraint may be as ignoble as it is 
possible for them to be, yet the fact that he does restrain them 
renders his example less pernicious to others. The unfortunate 
youth with a salary of a pound or thirty shillings a week, who 
becomes “ fast,” gets, however, into a plight, and becomes a 
dreary scandal to his friends, and at the finish a burthen to 
himself. Until, however, we educate and refine the dense 
masses which lie between the middle and the working-classes, 
we shall have Tittlebat Titmouse and our Sim Tappertit, and 
the cad’s progress may be traced from the shop, the low music- 
hall, and the bad company, to a chronic career of drunkenness 
or a jump into the Thames. 





Mr. Gotpwin Siro has been writing a vigorous tirade 
against Mr. Disraeli, in return, perhaps, for the wicked and un- 
just nickname which the Premier endeavoured to attach to him 
some time ago. He shows that Mr. Disraeli has never been 
connected with any great measure except at second hand or 
when he could not help himself, and that he has risen “ by 
personal invective, by conspiracy, by using the arsenic which 
kills noble reputations.” It is a pity that Mr. Goldwin Smith 
is not in the House. Mr. Disraeli wants some one to tell him 
a few truths like the above, translated, of course, into Parlia- 
mentary language, after his speech on the Irish Church ques- 
tion. He has bullied and frightened the Commons by the keen 
edge of his sarcasm until they all seem afraid of him. 





Mr. Aset Smirn’s Bill to get in the thin end of the Maine 
Liquor Law has got through a second reading on the under- 
standing that it is to be referred to a Select Committee, which 
means that for this Parliament, at all events, it has been shelved. 
The attempt to make people sober by Act of Parliament has 
no more chance of success than a similar attempt to make them 
religious. Making allowance for the exceptions which find their 
way into every class of men and traders, the licensed victuallers 
promote the comfort and well-being of society; and men who 
are determined to get drunk on Sundays will find means to 
do so whether the public-houses are closed or open. For that 
feeble-minded or geniaiiy-minded class of persons who get drunk 
out of a spirit of good fellowship some other means of safety 
must be found than by depriving those who make a proper use 
of the convenience afforded by public-houses. 





Tua it is not impossible to do this may be easily shown. 
The day after St. Patrick’s-day used to be distinguished by the 
number of drunken charges which came before our magistrates. 
Archbishop Manning has effectually put a stop to this by his 
“Truce of St. Patrick.” Roman Catholics taking this truce 
bind themselves not to enter a public-house on the eve of St. 
Patrick’s-day, or on the day itself. In Dublin the national 
saint’s day has just passed off with equal propriety. “In no 
former year,” writes the Irish correspondent of the Times, 
“has there been so small a number of drunken persons to: be 
seen in the streets. This improvement was due to the efforts 
of the Catholic clergy, who established a special mission in the 
poorer districts, and induced great numbers after Divine service 
on Sunday last to take a solemn pledge against frequenting 
public-houses in future on Saturdays, Sundays, and Mondays, 
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and extended the obligation this week to the national anniver- 
sary. The effect was evident in the absence of riot and 
disorder.” 





Tue attention of the public is once again, and very properly, 
being turned to those so-called “ anatomical” museums, which 
are a disgrace to the metropolis. These exhibitions escape the 
present action of the law. The Lancet, however, has a sug- 
gestion on this subiect, which we should be glad to see the 
authorities adopt. Our contemporary says :— 


“ Our theatres and places of amusement are all licensed, and no 
representation of a dramatic character can take place without the 
express permission of the authorities who exercise a supervision over 
all such productions in order to preserve the stage from being a crying 
evil and an engine of public demoralization. It surely might be the 
same with those so-called anatomical museums which flagrantly out- 
rage the sense of public decency and morality. If a man were really 
desirous of instructing the public in matters of anatomy and physiology 
by legitimate methods, he would have no cbjection to submit his 
objects and figures to the scrutiny of a Government official, on whom 
should rest the responsibility of permitting them to be exhibited, and 
who should be armed with powers for inspecting and supervising the 
places where they were exhibited, and of refusing the necessary license 
in case of need. No Medical Act that can be framed is equal to coping 
with the evil.” 


We presume that it is not pretended by any one that these 
museums exist for the instruction of the public; and the 
sooner they are brought within the supervision of the law the 
‘better. 





Canon GIRDLESTONE has been presented with a testi- 
monial from the labourers of the district in which he lives. He 
took a sincere interest not only in their spiritual welfare, but in 
their being properly housed, fed, and paid for their work. He 
recommended some to migrate when the supply in the parish 
exceefed the demand, and constantly stood between the labourers 
and the farmers. He advises a “ union ” of the former, similar 
to the trade “unions.” Certainly no man is more at the mercy 
of his workers, in the event of a strike, than a farmer; but 
trade unions are not unmitigated blessings, and it may be 
hazardous to carry the principle into new grounds. 





Great preparations are said to be on foot in Ireland for the 
reception of the Prince of Wales. The Lord Mayor is already 
thinking of the ball, and Dublin is quite in a flutter of expecta- 
tion. If the Prince has never before been present at an Irish 
steeple-chase, the event at Punchestown will give him a vivid 
notion of the nature of the sport. The jumps and the pace 
are often literally “ killing,” and the course is long enough to 
try the bottom and pluck even of Curragh-bred horses to the 
utmost. The fun of the place beggars all description, and we 
‘trust our “special correspondents” will do justice to it. 
‘Cripples, mumpers, pickpockets, and peasants come from the 
farthest parts of the island to enjoy the festivities of the occa- 
sion. It is also perhaps the only period in twelve months 
during which the Dublin’car-drivers get a reasonable fare ; they 
are not unusually engaged six weeks or a month beforehand, 
and the special attraction of the Prince will doubtless enhance 
the value of the jaunting cars. 





Tue Premier might show a natural sympathy with gentle- 
men of the press by taking care that Messrs. Sullivan and 
Pigott were not confined according to the exigencies of archi- 
tecture in Richmond Bridewell. The answer of the Government 
to an inquiry on this subject the other night was vague and 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. There is a universal feeling 
throughout Ireland, shared in by all classes, that the punish- 
ment which has befallen the “ press ” is, if not out of propor- 
tion with the offences, certainly out of proportion with the 
dignified contempt for them which this country ought to have. 
The Solicitor-General for Ireland some time since alluded in 
very silly and offensive terms to the nature of the work in which 
the prisoners had been engaged. The Dublin Mail gave hima 
bitter and a sensible castigation for his display of bad taste, a 
piece of courage and honesty on the part of the Mail the more 
commendable as that organ is a violent antagonist of all 
national or patriotic sentiments. 





THERE is a report that when the Irish Railway Commission 
concludes its labours it will recommend the absolute purchase, 








consolidation, and leasing of the lines. Lord George Ben. 
tinck was the first to propose relieving Ireland in this way. 
The Irish are not a railway travelling people. The late Mr. 
Dargan gave as an excuse for the high fares that his country- 
men travelled so seldom that it was desirable to get as much 
as possible out of them when there was a chance. 





For the Koran in one hand and a sword in the other, our 
fanatics have substituted a revolver in one hand and a blatant 
attack on Popery in the other. Unfortunately, however, Mr, 
Justice Lush was found to have little sympathy with this 
dramatic form of proselytizing, and, indeed, was hard-hearted 
enough to give one George Mackay, an anti-Popery lecturer, 
sixteen months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, for beirg too 
energetic with his means of conversion. Mackay had pro- 
claimed his intention of delivering one of those ill-advised and 
useless lectures on the evils of Romanism which appeal to the 
lowest feelings of a low class of the population; and the police 
properly interfered. Mackay and his associates charged the 
police; the lecturer firing his revolver at one or two of the 
policemen. One of the bullets went near enough to graze the 
skin of a constable; but Mackay was at length captured. His 
lordship hinted that the too-devoted lecturer narrowly missed 
penal servitude. 





Murpny, the lecturer on Popery, a man of the same kidney 
with Mackay, attempted to start a little riot and excitement in 
Rochdale on Tuesday, and his patrons commenced to erect a 
tent for an evening exhibition of ruffianism on a common near 
the town. The magistrates, however, with commendable pru- 
dence, knocked down the temple, and Mr. Murphy himself was 
locked up. The town was disturbed to the extent of a mob 
attacking St. John’s Catholic Chapel. We sincerely hope Mr. 
Murphy can be also made amenable to the law. 





Tux Dowager Lady Tichborne has died suddenly at Howlett’s 
Hotel, Manchester-street, and an inquest has been held at the 
instance of the claimant of the title and estates. He admitted 
before the coroner, when asked if he had any suspicion as to 
the cause of Lady Tichborne’s death, that he had no knowledge 
how it occurred, “ but I wished the post-mortem examination to 
be made,” he said, “ because I am fully aware that one of my 
servants was offered £1,000 to put me out of the way.” The 
statement is excessively improbable, and was made with an 
uncandid omission of particulars—for example, the name of 
the person who made the offer, and of the servant to 
whom it was made—which effected the operation of throwing 
dirt without giving an opportunity of removing it. It is clear 
that the Dowager Lady Tichborne died from natural causes, 
and the jury returned their verdict accordingly. 





A curious table of accidental and violent deaths tells us 
that in the year 1865, out of 17,374 violent deaths, no less than 
15,533 were referred to accident or negligence. There were 
6,843 deaths from accidental fractures and contusions in the 
same year. In the statistics of suicide we appear still to retain 
that relish for hanging which Frenchmen attribute to us. No 
less than 591 persons hung themselves against 135 self- 
poisoners, and 230 who committed suicide by drowning. 125 
people leaped from different heights and went out of life. The 
Registrar-General says it would be desirable to have the 
figures more distinctly classified. ‘ By returning the causes 
of violent deaths with sufficient detail, explicitness, and 
uniformity, so as to admit of analysis and comparison, results 
would be furnished that would stimulate invention, excite the 
vigilance of proprietors, trading communities, and corporations, 
and direct the path of legislation.” : 





One of the latest additions to the sights of the metropclis 
is a “ female Leotard.” “ Symmetrical in figure and muscular 
in development,” writes a daily paper, rapturously describing 
the exhibition, “ this accomplished mistress of the acrobatic art 
swings from bar to bar across the arena..... It may be 
necessary to assure a public invited to witness this new deve- 
lopment of female industry, that it is commendably free from 
anything suggestive of the disagreeable or the indecorous.” 
The new development of female industry has been already 
patronized by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. It is 
a pity that the trapeze requires exceptional qualifications in @ 
lady : it must be more profitable and generally less humiliating 
than acting as governess. 
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Tue historic reminiscences connected with Temple-bar are 
innumerable, and would Offer capital material for the pen of 
one of the ready-writers who amuse the public in monthly 
magazines. The obstruction which this relic of old London 
has so long caused to the traffic through Fleet-street and 
the Strand is not likely to last much longer. Ominous 
cracks have been seen in it; ‘and these, it is said, have 
been still more ominously hushed up, as it were; from 
which we gather that it will soon be necessary to decide 
whether the old gateway shall die a natural or a violent death. 
The former would probably cause the immolation of a certain 
number of victims; a catastrophe the importance of which may 
be estimated by comparing the calculations as to the kind of 
people passing under the Bar made at the time Mr. Bright 
proposed to find there an improvised House of Commons. 





Now brat we have such vigilant inquiries into the charges 
of our butchers and grocers, we should like to see some one 
' attempt to estimate the profits of cigar-sellers. Under the 
present system, the rate charged for good cigars is prepos- 
terous and seemingly unwarranted. Brands which can be pur- 
chased by favour at wholesale houses for about 20s. for fifty 
are charged for at the West-end at double that price. Indeed, 
at the latter it is almost impossible to procure a decent cigar 
without not only paying in this proportion, but by having tc 
purchase three or four boxes at a time. Could not a co-opera- 
tive cigar-store be started ? 





It appears that there is a fight going on in Cornwall 
touching the money paid away for catching Mr. Speke. A 
' coastguardsman, who claims to have given the earliest informa- 
tion, received nothing, while the whole sum of £500 goes into 
the pockets of the police-constables. There is no doubt some 
local solicitor will look aftér the interests of the coastguard. 





ConsoLs are now at 93} for delivery, 93} to $ for the 2nd of 
April. On Wednesday the payment on the £450,000 East 
India Railway 6} percent. debentures offered on the 2nd inst. 
became due. In sympathy with Consols and foreign securities 
the railway market has been firm with a limited business. 
The quotation for the 6 per cent. debentures of the Metropolitan 
District Railway is 1} to 12 premium, it being understood 


that the applications are already in excess of the amount to be 
allotted. 





Ar the General Court of the Proprietors of the Bank of 
England, held on Thursday, Mr. Thomas Newman Hunt, the 
Governor, announced that the net profit for the past half-year, 
ending the 29th of February, amounted to £606,214. 4s. 10d., 
the rest being on that day £3,608,340. 9s. 10d., and proposed a 
dividend at the rate of 4 per cent., which was adopted, the 6th 
of April being appointed as the day on which the dividend 
Warrants were to be delivered and paid. In answer to questions 
put by certain proprietors, and a complaint that the dividend 
Was not as good as formerly, the Governor-said the Government 
Consols could only be realized by selling them in the market 
for what they would fetch. The sum of eleven millions which 
had been mentioned was a debt to them from the Government. 

€ amount of railway debentures held by the Bank had never 
amounted to four millions, and they were liable to much 
fluctuation. The income of a good railway was always a satis- 
actory security; and in 1866, the worst year for railways, one 
had repaid the Bank £200,000, another £260,000, and several 
£100,000 each. 





We learn from the authority of the Times’ City article that 

4 hew company for the investment of capital in all the prin- 
“ipal dividend-paying foreign securities is about to be brought 
orward, so as to enable persons to employ money in this 

manner without incurring the entire risk incidental to any one 
Particular stock. The National Union Life Assurance reports 
%8 new policies for the year, assuring £165,490, and producing 

0 additional premium income of £5,124. The London Assur- 
‘nce Corporation have declared a dividend for the half-year 
ending Lady-day of 45s. per share. Reuter’s Telegram Com- 
Pany propose a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, 
and the appropriation of £2,000 to a reserve fund, leaving 








£337 to be carried forward. The Law Reversionary Interest 
Society have declared their usual dividend of 6 per cent. The | 
report of the Home and Colonial Marine Insurance Company, | 
be presented next week, states that, although the position | 


and prospects of the company might justify a dividend, the 
directors think it prudent not to declare one at present. The 
Don Pedro North del Rey (Brazilian) Gold Mining Company 
report a profit on the year equal to 100 }, r cent. on the paid- 
up capital. The dividend proposed is 5s. per share, which 
brings the whole dividend for 1867 up to 13s., or about 92 per 
cent. on the paid-up capital. The Crystal Palace District Gas 
Company recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. on the original 
capital. 





A requisition signed by very nearly the whole of the 
members of Lloyds is in the course of presentation to Mr. 
Goschen, M.P., soliciting him to become their chairman, that 
office having been resigned by Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., after 
holding it nearly forty years. 








MEN OF MARK. 


No. XIV. 
SIR WILLIAM~PAGE WOOD. 


Witt the exception of the occupants of the Woolsack, Equity 
judges are rarely men in whose careers the public take much 
interest. Their merits or demerits do not as a rule attract 
attention beyond the legal profession, and it is but seldom that 
they have, in the earlier parts of their lives, played any very 
conspicuous part on the political stage. Lord Justice Wood is, 
however, a remarkable ‘exception. He has been conspicuously 
before the country as a Liberal politician, as one of the most 
conspicuous and influential Jaymen who have taken a part in 
discussions connected with the Established Church, as a leading 
promoter both of educational and philanthropic movements, 
and as a writer on religious subjects. Even as a judge he is 
better known outside Lincoln’s Inn than any other of his 
colleagues except Lord Cairns; for the number of novel and 
important cases which his high reputation attracted to the 
court, in which he sat as Vice-Chancellor, have brought him 
rather prominently before the non-legal world; and we may 
therefore fairly assume that a sketch of his life and career will 
possess an interest beyond the circle to which he is best known. 

Sir William Page Wood is the second son of Alderman Sir 
Matthew Wood, who was a well-known Liberal politician, and 
represented the City of London for several years. Sir Matthew 
was not only a prominent supporter of Queen Caroline in her 
contest with her husband George 1V., but he was also an 
intimate friend of the late Duke of Kent, and it is understood 
that he supplied the Duke, who was at the time in great 
pecuniary difficulties, with the funds necessary to enable his 
duchess to come over to England previously to the birth of 
her present Majesty. Had it not been for the worthy alder- 
man, her present Majesty would probably not have been born 
on British soil. The subject of our present paper completed 
his education at Trinity College, Cambridge. He took his 
degree in 1824, when he came out in the list of wranglers, 
and he was soon afterwards made a Fellow of his college. 
Having entered himself immediately afterwards at Lincoln's 
Inn, he was called to the Bar in 1827, and immediately devoted 
himself with assiduity to the Equity branch of the profession. 
He very soon enlisted the attention of solicitors by the 
thoroughness of his legal knowledge—especially in regard 
to the law of real property—and by his skill and soundness 
in the preparation of pleadings. He was, we believe, a pupil 
of Mr. Duval, and his drafts had all the closeness, compactness, 
and precision which marked the work of his master. His 
cautious and wary temper, and the power which he possessed 
of taking a view of a case, at once comprehensive and minute, 
eminently qualified him for the successful discharge of that 
portion of the duty of a Chancery junior, which consists in 
advising on the evidence required to supporta bill or answer and 
in marshalling the proofs in such a manner as to afford the 
greatest possible amount of assistance to any arguments which 
his leader may think it advisable to use when the cause comes 
into court. Still, although his business increased steadily and 
even rapidly, he was in no hurry “ to take silk,” and it was 
not until 1845 that he became a Queen’s Counsel. His abilities 
as a leader were not long in obtaining recognition, and he soon 
divided with Sir John Romilly the best business in the Court 
of Vice-Chancellor Wigram. It is hardly necessary to say that 
there is no scope for eloquence in the Court of Chancery, nor 
would Mr. Wood have been eloquent under any circumstances. 
But he was keen and subtle in argument; untiring in devo- 


| tion to the interests of his clients ; skilful and sagacious in the 


conduct of a case; always thoroughly up in the facts, and ready to 
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turn them to the best account; and completely master both of 
the law and of the practice of the courts. At the same time, his 
thorough command of temper, his unfailing courtesy, and his 
uniform consideration for all with whom he was brought in con- 
tact rendered him one cf the most popular men at the bar; while 
his high personal character inspired a degree of respect beyond 
that which is usually accorded to the most successful lawyers. 
Actively engaged as he was in the duties of his profession he 
did not, however, allow his mind to be wholly absorbed by it. 
An earnest and attached member of the Church of England he 
took the deepest interest not only in all questions relating to 
her} but in all matters affecting the spiritual and educational 
wants of the people. As a resident in Westminster he gave 
his personal services in aid of more than one of the benevolent or 
religious agencies at work amidst the poorer classes of that 
city ; and for many years of his life he taught—indeed, we are 
not sure that he does not still teach—in one of the Sunday 
schools. At all events, whether he has or has not with advanc- 
ing years abandoned that scene of his labours, this much is 
certain that he has, throughout his life, and does now, display 
the warmest concern, and that too in the most unostentatious 
and practical manner, in the welfare of his less fortunate fellow- 
creatures. A conscientious opponent of secular education, he 
has for many years been one of the leading and most influential 
members of the National Society; but his anxiety to spread 
instruction in the principles of the Church of England has never 
rendered him indifferent or hostile to the rights of conscience. 
His influence has always been exerted in favour of a liberal and 
tolerant management of the great Church educational society ; 
and it is due to him, perhaps, as much as to any one, that 
the views of the extreme High Church party in that body, led 
by Archdeacon Denison, have not prevailed, and that co-opera- 
tion between it and the Privy Council, on the basis of a eon- 
science clause, has not been defeated. Unlike many lawyers, 
Mr. Wood did not shrink from an unequivocal avowal of his 
political opinions. He did not, as others have done, pursue a 
studiously neutral course until he had reached a point in his 
career when he could bargain with either party for the price of 
his support. He was always known to be a staunch Liberal, 
and as such he was returned to Parliament for the borough of 
Oxford at the general election of 1847. 

In the debates of the House of Commons he soon took an 
active, and, before long, an influential part. Although there 
was nothing showy or brilliant about his style; although his 
delivery was somewhat too eager and rapid, and his sentences 
were too long and too inartistically constructed to please the 
fastidious ; and although his voice was deficient both in clear- 
ness and in variety of tone, he more than compensated for 
these defects by the clearness and force of his argument, by 
his capacity for dealing with the substantial merits of a ques- 
tion, instead of wearying the House by special, pleading 
trivialities or nisi prius declamation, and by the evident 
earnestness of his convictions. Wearing, as he did in those 
days, the Whig blue coat with bright buttons, he did not look 
like a lawyer; and the House of Commons instinctively felt 
that although he was a lawyer, he was not the less a sincere 
and honest politician. There might be misgivings as to the 
genuine liberalism of other eminent and learned persons, but 
no one doubted that Mr. Wood was entirely uninfluenced by 
the chance of professional advancement. Amongst the ques- 
tions in which, from his first entrance into Parliament, he took 
the liveliest interest, were those affecting in any way the Church 
of England. He was an earnest advocate of the reform of the 


classes to the franchise at some wholly undefined time, 
and wound up with an attack on Mr. Bright, whose opinions 
he greatly misrepresented. Mr. Wood, in reply, defended Mr. 
Bright with a courage and a fairness eminently creditable to him, 
considering that he had no political connection with the then 
member for Manchester; he contended that the way to prevent 
the advance of democracy was to adopt timely reforms; he 
supported household suffrage; he gave his entire adhesion to 
the ballot; and concluded by an allusion, as happy as it was 
just, to his father’s position as a sturdy Liberal in the dark 
days of Liberalism :—“ He was told that in giving a hearty 
support to the member for Manchester he was joining with 
those who wished to destroy the constitution; but he could not 
forget that the same reproach had been used to members of his 
family, who afterwards saw all the reforms they had advocated 
carried into effect.” 
In reference to national education, Mr. Wood firmly opposed 
the Bill by which the late Mr, W. J. Fox sought to establish 
a secular system; and he was a not Jess vigorous antagonist of 
the measure for legalizing the marriage of a man with his 
deceased wife’s sister. The question, however, with which his 
name was perhaps more prominently connected than with 
another was the removal of Jewish disabilities. In the first 
session after he entered Parliament he delivered a very elaborate 
speech in support of the second reading of one of the Bills 
which Lord John Russell introduced with that object. That 
Bill, like others which had been sent up to the House of 
Peers, having been rejected by that branch of the Legislature, 
he endeavoured in 1850 to induce the House of Commons to 
settle the question by their own authority. With that view he 
obtained in the early part of the session a committee to inquire 
into and report upon the practice of Parliament and into the 
statutes under which Jews or other persons had been admitted 
to take their seats in the House or to give evidence in courts 
of law without being sworn upon the Gospels. At a later 
period of the session, Baron Rothschild, acting under the advice 
of Mr. Wood, appeared at the bar of the House of Commons, 
stated that he had come there to take his seat, and demanded 
to be sworn on the Old Testament, omitting the concluding 
words of the oath of abjuration, “on the true faith of a 
Christian.” A long and animated debate followed on the 
question whether the House could accept an oath on the Old 
Testament omitting the objectionable words. Mr. Wood vigor- 
ously contended that they had this power; that the words “ on 
the true faith of a Christian” were not part of the oath, but 
merely its sanction; and that a member of Parliament might 
therefore, like a witness in a court of law, be permitted to 
swear in the manner most binding upon his conscience. From 
a purely legal point of view, there was no doubt great force in 
his argument, but by its previous attempts at legislation, the 
House of Commons had clearly admitted that the admission of 
the Jews to Parliament was a political question involving & 
constitutional innovation, and under these circumstances it was 
no longer competent for them to decide it by their own autho- 
rity. It was, moreover, certain that any attempt to do s0 
would involve them in a conflict with the courts of law in case 
actions were brought against Baron Rothschild to recover the 
statutable penalties imposed on members of the House of 
Commons acting as such without previously taking the ap- 
pointed oaths. Acting under the advice of Lord John Russell 
and of the Attorney-General, the House therefore very properly 











ecclesiastical courts; he expressed a strong opinion that it was | 


desirable that the revenues of the Establishment should be so 
far redistributed as to increase the incomes of the working 
clergy, and to provide for the spiritual destitution of the 
masses; and he co-operate] cordially with the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury (then Lord Ashley) in endeavouring to obtain a division 
of populous parishes. On the subject of Parliamentary reform 
he addressed the House more than once in the course of his 
short Parliamentary career. The liberality of his views, and 
the frankness and heartiness with which he avowed them before 
Lord J. Russell, who was then Premier, and endeavouring to 
revive a languishing Administration by once more appearing in 
the character of a Parliamentary reformer, are well illustrated by 
a speech which he made in 1849, on Mr. Hume’s motion for leave 
to introduce a Biil establishing household suffrage, triennial 
parliaments, and vote by ballot. At this time public opinion 
was still under the influence of the revolutionary movements of 


the previous year, and Lord J. Russell accordingly treated the | 


measure as a step towards the Charter, talked of the evils of 
democracy, insisted on the necessity of maintaining harmony 
between the different powers in the State, alluded mysteriously 
to a shadowy plan for admitting the élite of the working 


refused to allow Baron Rothschild to take his seat; and when, 
in the following year, a similar attempt was made by Mr. 
Alderman Salomon, Mr. Wood himself declined to ask the 
House to reconsider their decision. 
Mr. Wood took a prominent part in the great Don Pacifico 
debate in the year 1850. Speaking before Sir James Grabam 
had extended the field of discussion to the whole life and policy 
of Lord Palmerston, his address was almost entirely confined 
to the subject of our dispute with Greece, but within those 
limits it was a manly, vigorous, and candid argument. In the 
autumn of the same year Mr. Wood became an active member 
of the Chancery Reform Commission, and in March, 1851, 0B 
Sir John Romilly’s appointment to the Mastership of the Rolls, 
he accepted the post of Solicitor-General. As Solicitor- 
General, the legal conduct of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
through Parliament mainly devolved upon him, for although 
the Attorney-General, Sir Alexander Cockburn, lent at, a5 
duty bound, an official support, he did not enter with any 
heartiness into a contest which brought him into collision W! 
a considerable and important section of the Liberal party. 
March, 1852, Sir William Page Wood retired from officg,0? 
the resignation of Lord John Russell's administration, bat 
continued to take an active interest in polities; one of his two 
most noteworthy speeches in that year being delivered 0D 
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Mr. Hume’s motion for leave to introduce a Reform Bill, and 


the other in the course of the great debate on the commercial 
policy of the country, which took place in the course of the 
winter session. On both occasions he made it manifest that 


the sterling quality of his Liberalism had not suffered from his | 


short official career. On the rejection of Mr. Disraeli’s budget 
in December, 1852, a coalition government was formed under 
th: Earl of Aberdeen, and Lord Cranworth, then one of the 
lords justices, became Lord Chancellor. Sir George Turner, 
one of the Vice-Chancellors, was promoted to the vacant place 
in the Court of Appeal, while Sir W. P. Wood (who had on 
a former occasion refused the office, but who had been since 
1849 Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster), was appointed 
to the Vice-Chancellorship. For more than fifteen years he 


remained iri this comparatively subordinate position, but on — 


the recent elevation of Lord Cairns to the Woolsack, he became 
one of the Lords Justices of Appeal. 

His career as a judge has been one of marked dignity and 
usefulness. He has commanded the entire confidence of the 
profession, which has been significantly shown by the fact that 
almost all cases of importance or of first impression were set 
down for trial in the court over which he solong presided. A 
thoroughly sound lawyer, and a patient, courteous, pains- 
taking, and laborious judge, a much larger proportion of his 
decisions than of those of any other inferior judge of the Court 
of Chancery have been upheld by the Court of Appeal; nor is 
there any doubt that if fitness for the office or the unanimous 
opinion of the profession had been consulted, Sir William Page 
Wood would have long since occupied a seat on the Appellate 
kench. It must indeed be admitted that he has one fault as a 
judge. His judgments are too long, minute, and argumentative, 
and in consequence gof their not being committed to writing, 
they want the clearness and closeness, both of arrangement 
and of expression, which it is desirable that a judicial decision 
should possess. This defect of style was commented upon by 
Lord Campbell with blunt severity, and by Lord Westbury with 
characteristic impertinence, during their respective tenures 


of the Woolsack; but it did not to any material extent | 
affect the weight of the Vice-Chancellor’s authority. It only | 


remains to add, that his elevation to the Bench did not 
diminish Sir William Page Wood’s interest in religious, social, 
or educational questions and movements; and that within the 


_ last few months he has made an important contribution to 


theological literature by a work demonstrating the harmony of 
the Scriptures, and on the continuous and consistent develop- 
ment of Revelation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETIES.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sm,—In a recent article, the tone of which is very fair 
there are some errors of fact, which you may allow me to 
correct. 

It is quite true that “ Dr. O’Brien started the Young Men’s 
Societies ;” but it is a’mistake to suppose that he did so to 
tetain the “ young men” in the failing hold of the priesthood. 
Dr. O’Brien was then—just twenty years ago—a curate in the 
poorest parish in Limerick; and he was not likely to conceive 
the grand plan for keeping the young men in the hands of the 
priests, or to get it adopted through the three kingdoms, even 
had he conceived it. The fact is, that moral and literary pro- 
gtess by the force of associafion was the great object I had in 
view, and the event proved that I was not mistaken in the 
means, 

The “ Young Men’s Societies ” are not only not Fenian, but 
one of the first movements.against Fenianism was made by them 


0 long ago as 1862. During the whole of that year your | 


Present correspondent was engaged in public controversy of a 
very disagreeable nature with the “ St. Patrick’s Brother- 
ood,” and the controversy arose out of a determination not to 
allow any connection of any kind between the “ Brotherhood” 
and the “ Young Men’s Society.” 

Allow me to offer you another illustration of the “ Young 
Men’s Society’s ” freedom from Fenianism. Among one thousand 
members of the “Young Men’s Society” in Cork—a city 
. ich has some name for Fenianism—not one member of the 

Society ” has even been compromised. There are nearly two 
thousand in Liverpool, and I have never heard that one man 
was tainted. In Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, York, Bradford, 

undee, Edinburgh, d&c., the Society comprised thousands of 
Working men; and not one has ever been arrested even on 
SU3picion, Perhaps the whole number of members is not much 














under twenty thousand in the three kingdoms; and in no case 
has Fenianism found entrance into the body. All this is not 
compatible with the Society’s “ being a Fenian volunteer force,” 
and “all Fenians at heart.” 

To say that “the clergy kept them out of the power of the 
State” will not meet the difficulty. Firstly, you have yourself 
borne witness that the clergy have small influence with Fenians; 
and, secondly, that in every place where the societies are esta- 
blished, every priest would have such wonderful influence over 
every man of these tens of thousands, that against every man’s 
proclivities and principles, such an influence would keep him 
from doing what he very much wished to do, as attributing to 
the priesthood a power that looks very like the supernatural. 
In fact, it means that where the priests are least influential 
they are marvellously so; and that all the laws which govern 
ordinary moral truth cease to operate at the command of the 
clergyman. 

You mistake when you say that a clergyman is always 
“ President ;” he very seldom-is, and never ought to be. The 
clergyman has no power of legislation in the “ Young Men’s 
Societies ;” he has simply the power of veto; the society 
governs itself. 

Your description of scenes in Roman Catholic churches 
comes from the imagination of novelists. The clergyman who 
would employ the church in the manner described by you would 
be relegated to pursuits more congenial to his tastes than those 
of the Christian ministry. 

But my present concern is with the Young Men’s Society, 
and the mistakes you have made regarding a most useful 
organization. I assure you again that you wrong them. For 
thirteen years I kept clear of politics for sake of protecting 
them; and two years ago, when politics appeared to me a@ 
daty, I surrendered the government of the societies at a public 
meeting in Chester. The more young men you have in the 

“ societies” the less Fenianism you will have in these king- 
doms; and J am certain that a bolder policy on the part of 
the bishops in organizing and extending those societies would 
have preserved us from Irish Fenianism to a very considerable 
degree. I will say nothing of your classification of our Irish 
clergymen, only if you come over here to my “ country parish,” 
we shall be happy to see you; and that without going near a 
town, we shall present you with “ country priests,” to whom 
the literature of Europe is not so unknown as you seem to 
think. If you have any particular partiality for the Continental 
languages or philosophy, we shall not bore you with transla- 
tions, or worry you with Mill; and, finally, we shall in many 
cases prove our pedigree several leagues beyond the furrow. 
Lastly, we will show you by facts that the “ influence of the 
Church” is simply ‘supernatural; and witnesses shall prove 
to your satisfaction that compared with thirty years ago, that 
influence ia twenty times increased. 


I am, Sir, yours, 
R. B. O’Brien, D.D., V.G. 


Late President-General of the Young Men’s 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Ireland, March 9. 


[We are glad to learn from so good an authority as 
Dr. O’Brien that the society organized by him has not been 
tainted with Fenianism. The writer of the article on “ Irish 
Priests ” did not bring a direct charge of disloyalty against it, 
but presumed that its sympathies were such as he indicated 
from the part taken in processions by the members, and reported 
by correspondents of the newspapers. With reference to the 
latter part of Dr. O’Brien’s letter, we have no doubt that many 
of the Irish Roman Catholic clergymen are accomplished and 
learned. We have borne witness to their zeal and hospitality, 
and should regret that any of our expressions should be inter- 
preted to mean that they were all unacquainted with Conti- 
nental languages and philosophy.—Epb. L. R.| 





FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


We have already chronicled the recent proauctiGa of some 
valuable posthumous works of Mendelssohn—the pianoforte 
“ Preludes” and “ Etudes” in publication, and the “* Reforma 
tion Symphony” in performance only, in which latter aspect 
we have now to speak of two more important additions to the 
list. The Popular Concert of Monday last—the oceasion being 
the benefit of Madame Arabella Goddard—brought forward a 
sonata for piano solo, and a sestett for pianoforte and stringed 
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turn them to the best account; and completely master both of 
the law and of the practice of the courts. At the same time, his 
thorough command of temper, his unfailing courtesy, and his 
uniform consideration for all with whom he was brought in con- 
tact rendered him one cf the most popular men at the bar; while 
his high personal character inspired a degree of respect beyond 
that which is usually accorded to the most successful lawyers. 
Actively engaged as he was in the duties of his profession he 
did not, however, allow his mind to be whoily absorbed by it. 
An earnest and attached member of the Church of England he 
took the deepest interest not only in all questions relating to 
her} but in all matters affecting the spiritual and educational 
wants of the people. As a resident in Westminster he gave 
his personal services in aid of more than one of the benevolent or 
religious agencies at work amidst the poorer classes of that 
city ; and for many years of his life he taught—indeed, we are 
not sure that he does not still teach—in one of the Sunday 
schools. At all events, whether he has or has not with advanc- 
ing years abandoned that scene of his labours, this much is 
certain that he has, throughout his life, and does now, display 
the warmest concern, and that too in the most unostentatious 
and practical manner, in the welfare of his less fortunate fellow- 
creatures. A conscientious opponent of secular education, he 
has for many years been one of the leading and most influential 
members of the National Society; but his anxiety to spread 
instruction in the principles of the Church of England has never 
rendered him indifferent or hostile to the rights of conscience. 
His influence has always been exerted in favour of a liberal and 
tolerant management of the great Church educational society ; 
and it is due to him, perhaps, as much as to any one, that 
the views of the extreme High Church party in that body, led 
by Archdeacon Denison, have not prevailed, and that co-opera- 
tion between it and the Privy Council, on the basis of a con- 
science clause, has not been defeated. Unlike many lawyers, 
Mr. Wood did not shrink from an unequivocal avowal of his 
political opinions. He did not, as others have done, pursue a 
studiously neutral course until he had reached a point in his 
career when he could bargain with either party for the price of 
his support. He was always known to be a staunch Liberal, 
and as such he was returned to Parliament for the borough of 
Oxford at the general election of 1847. 

In the debates of the House of Commons he soon took an 
active, and, before long, an influential part. Although there 
was nothing showy or brilliant about his style; although his 
delivery was somewhat too eager and rapid, and his sentences 
were too long and too inartistically constructed to please the 
fastidious ; and although his voice was deficient both in clear- 
ness and in variety of tone, he more than compensated for 
these defects by the clearness and force of his argument, by 
his capacity for dealing with the substantial merits of a ques- 
tion, instead of wearying the House by special, pleading 
trivialities or nisi prius declamation, and by the evident 
earnestness of his convictions. Wearing,.as he did in those 
days, the Whig blue coat with bright buttons, he did not look 
like a lawyer; and the House of Commons instinctively felt 
that although he was a lawyer, he was not the less a sincere 
and honest politician. There might be misgivings as to the 
genuine liberalism of other eminent and learned persons, but 
no one doubted that Mr. Wood was entirely uninfluenced by 
the chance of professional advancement. Amongst the ques- 
tions in which, from his first entrance into Parliament, he took 
the liveliest interest, were those affecting in any way the Church 
of England. He was an earnest advocate of the reform of the 
ecclesiastical courts; he expressed a strong opinion that it was 
desirable that the revenues of the Establishment should be so 
far redistributed as to increase the incomes of the working 
clergy, and to provide for the spiritual destitution of the 
masses; and he co-operate] cordially with the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury (then Lord Ashley) in endeavouring to obtain a division 
of populous parishes. On the subject of Parliamentary reform 
he addressed the House more than once in the course of hig 
short Parliamentary career. The liberality of his views, and 
the frankness and heartiness with which he avowed them before 
Lord J. Russell, who was then Premier, and endeavouring to 
revive a languishing Administration by once more appearing in 
the character of a Parliamentary reformer, are well illustrated by 
a speech which he made in 1849, on Mr. Hume’s motion for leave 
to introduce a Biil establishing household suffrage, triennial 
parliaments, and vote by ballot. At this time public opinion 
was still under the influence of the revolutionary movements of 





classes to the franchise at some wholly undefined time, 
and wound up with an attack on Mr. Bright, whose opinions 
he greatly misrepresented. Mr. Wood, in reply, defended Mr. 
Bright with a courage and a fairness eminently creditable to him, 
considering that he had no political connection with the then 
member for Manchester; he contended that the way to prevent 
the advance of democracy was to adopt timely reforms; he 
supported household suffrage; he gave his entire adhesion to 
the ballot; and concluded by an allusion, as happy as it was 
just, to his father’s position as a sturdy Liberal in the dark 
days of Liberalism :—“ He was told that in giving a hearty 
support to the member for Manchester he was joining with 
those who wished to destroy the constitution; but he could not 
forget that the same reproach had been used to members of his 
family, who afterwards saw all the reforms they had advocated 
carried into effect.” 
In reference to national education, Mr. Wood firmly opposed 
the Bill by which the late Mr. W. J. Fox sought to establish 
a secular system; and he was a not Jess vigorous antagonist of 
the measure for legalizing the marriage of a man with his 
deceased wife’s sister. The question, however, with which his 
name was perhaps more prominently connected than with 
another was the removal of Jewish disabilities. Ia the first 
session after he entered Parliament he delivered a very elaborate 
speech in support of the second reading of one of the Bills 
which Lord John Russell introduced with that object. That 
Bill, like others which had been sent up to the House of 
Peers, having been rejected by that branch of the Legislature, 
he endeavoured in 1850 to induce the House of Commons to 
settle the question by their own authority. With that view he 
obtained in the early part of the session a committee to inquire 
into and report upon the practice of Parliament and into the 
statutes under which Jews or other persons had been admitted 
to take their seats in the House or to give evidence in courts 
of law without being sworn upon the Gospels. At a later 
period of the session, Baron Rothschild, acting ander the advice 
of Mr. Wood, appeared at the bar of the House of Commons, 
stated that he had come there to take his seat, and demanded 
to be sworn on the Old Testament, omitting the concluding 
words of the oath of abjuration, “on the true faith of a 
Christian.” A long and animated debate followed on the 
question whether the House could accept an oath on the Old 
Testament omitting the objectionable words. Mr. Wood vigor- 
ously contended that they had this power; that the words “on 
the true faith of a Christian” were not part of the oath, but 
merely its sanction; and that a member of Parliament might 
therefore, like a witness in a court of law, be permitted to 
swear in the manner most binding upon his conscience. From 
a purely legal point of view, there was no doubt great force in 
his argument, but by its previous attempts at legislation, the 
House of Commons had clearly admitted that the admission of 
the Jews to Parliament was a political question involving & 
constitutional innovation, and under these circumstances it was 
no longer competent for them to decide it by their own autho- 
rity. It was, moreover, certain that any attempt to do so 
would involve them in a conflict with the courts of law in case 
actions were brought against Baron Rothschild to recover the 
statutable penalties imposed on members of the House of 
Commons acting as such without previously taking the ap- 


| pointed oaths. Acting under the advice of Lord John Russell 


and of the Attorney-General, the House therefore very properly 
refused to allow Baron Rothschild to take his seat; and when, 
in the following year, a similar attempt was made by Mr. 
Alderman Salomon, Mr. Wood himself declined to ask the 
House to reconsider their decision. . 
Mr. Wood took a prominent part in the great Don Pacifico 
debate in the year 1850. Speaking before Sir James Grabam 
had extended the field of discussion to the whole life and policy 
of Lord Palmerston, his address was almost entirely confined 


| to the subject of our dispute with Greece, but within those 


the previous year, and Lord J. Russell accordingly treated the | 


measure as a step towards the Charter, talked of the evils of 
democracy, insisted on the necessity of maintaining harmony 


between the different powers in the State, alluded mysteriously | 
to a shadowy plan for admitting the élite of the working | 


limits it was a manly, vigorous, and candid argument. In the 
autumn of the same year Mr. Wood became an active member 
of the Chancery Reform Commission, and in March, 1851, om 
Sir John Romilly’s appointment to the Mastership of the Rolls, 
he accepted the post of Solicitor-General. As Solicitor- 


| General, the legal conduct of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 


through Parliament mainly devolved upon him, for althoug 
the Attorney-General, Sir Alexander Cockburn, lent dt, a5 
duty bound, an official support, he did not enter with apy 
heartiness into a contest which brought him into collision with 
a considerable and important section of the Liberal party- 
March, 1852, Sir William Page Wood retired from office 0? 
the resignation of Lord John Russell's administration, bat 
continued to take an active interest in polities; one of his two 
most noteworthy speeches in that year being delivered 0 
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Mr. Hume’s motion for leave to introduce a Reform Bill, and | 


the other in the course of the great debate on the commercial 
policy of the country, which took place in the course of the 
winter session. On both occasions he made it manifest that 


the sterling quality of his Liberalism had not suffered from his | 


short official career. On the rejection of Mr. Disraeli’s budget 
in December, 1852, a coalition government was formed under 
th: Earl of Aberdeen, and Lord Cranworth, then one of the 
lords justices, became Lord Chancellor. Sir George Turner, 
one of the Vice-Chancellors, was promoted to the vacant place 
in the Court of Appeal, while Sir W. P. Wood (who had on 
a former occasion refused the office, but who had been since 
1849 Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster), was appointed 
to the Vice-Chancellorship. For more than fifteen years he 
remained in this comparatively subordinate position, but on 
the recent elevation of Lord Cairns to the Woolsack, he became 
one of the Lords Justices of Appeal. 

His career as a judge has been one of marked dignity and 
usefulness. He has commanded the entire confidence of the 
profession, which has been significantly shown by the fact that 
almost all cases of importance or of first impression were set 
down for trial in the court over which he so long presided. A 
thoroughly sound lawyer, and a patient, courteous, pains- 
taking, and laborious judge, a much larger proportion of his 
decisions than of those of any other inferidr judge of the Court 
of Chancery have been upheld by the Court of Appeal; nor is 
there any doubt that if fitness for the office or the unanimous 
opinion of the profession had been consulted, Sir William Page 
Wood would have long since occupied a seat on the Appellate 
tench. It must indeed be admitted that he has one fault as a 
judge. His judgments are too long, minute, and argumentative, 
and in consequence gf their not being committed to writing, 
they want the clearness and closeness, both of arrangement 
and of expression, which it is desirable that a judicial decision 
should possess. This defect of style was commented upon by 
Lord Campbell with blunt severity, and by Lord Westbury with 
characteristic impertinence, during their respective tenures 


of the Woolsack; but it did not to any material extent | 
It only | 
remains to add, that his elevation to the Bench did not | 
| we shall be happy to see you; and that without going near a 


affect the weight of the Vice-Chancellor’s authority. 


diminish Sir William Page Wood’s interest in religious, social, 
or educational questions and movements; and that within the 
_ last few months he has made an important contribution to 
theological literature by a work demonstrating the harmony of 
the Scriptures, and on the continuous and consistent develop- 
ment of Revelation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “ YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETIES.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sm,—In a recent article, the tone of which is very fair 
there are some errors of fact, which you may allow me to 
correct. 

It is quite true that “ Dr. O’Brien started the Young Men’s 
Societies ;” but it is a mistake to suppose that he did so to 
tetain the “ young men” in the failing hold of the priesthood. 
Dr. O’Brien was then—just twenty years ago—a curate in the 
Poorest parish in Limerick; and he was not likely to conceive 
the grand plan for keeping the young men in the hands of the 
Pnests, or to get it adopted through the three kingdoms, even 
had he conceived it. ‘The fact is, that moral and literary pro- 
gress by the force of associafion was the great object I had in 
"ew, and the event proved that I was not mistaken in the 
Means, 

The “ Young Men’s Societies” are not only not Fenian, but 
one of the first movements.against Fenianism was made by them 
“long ago as 1862. During the whole of that year your 
Present correspondent was engaged in public controversy of a 
Very disagreeable nature with the “ St. Patrick’s Brother- 
ood,” and the controversy arose out of a determination not to 
allow any connection of any kind between the “ Brotherhood ” 
and the “ Young Men’s Society.” 

Allow me to offer you another illustration of the ‘“ Young 

en’s Society’s ” freedom from Fenianism. Among one thousand 
members of the “Young Men’s Society” in Cork—a city 
. ich has some name for Fenianism—not one member of the 

Society” has even been compromised. There are nearly two 

Cusand in Liverpool, and I have never heard that one man 
Was tainted. In Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, York, Bradford, 

undee, Edinburgh, d&c., the Society comprised thousands of 
Working men; and not one has ever been arrested even on 
SUspicion, Perhaps the whole number of members is not much 

















under twenty thousand in the three kingdoms; and in no case 
has Fenianism found entrance into the body. All this is not 
compatible with the Society’s “ being a Fenian volunteer force,” 
and “all Fenians at heart.” 

To say that “the clergy kept them out of the power of the 
State” will not meet the difficulty. Firstly, you have yourself 
borne witness that the clergy have small influence with Fenians; 
and, secondly, that in every place where the societies are esta- 
blished, every priest would have such wonderful influence over 
every man of these tens of thousands, that against every man’s 
proclivities and principles, such an influence would keep him 
from doing what he very much wished to do, as attributing to 
the priesthood a power that looks very like the supernatural. 
In fact, it means that where the priests are least influential 
they are marvellously so; and that all the laws which govern 
ordinary moral truth cease to operate at the command of the 


_ clergyman. 


You mistake when you say that a clergyman is always 
“ President ;” he very seldom-is, and never ought to be. The 
clergyman has no power of legislation in the ‘“ Young Men’s 
Societies ;” he has simply the power of veto; the society 
governs itself. 

Your description of scenes in Roman Catholic churches 
comes from the imagination of novelists. The clergyman who 
would employ the church in the manner described by you would 
be relegated to pursuits more congenial to his tastes than those 
of the Christian ministry. 

But my present concern is with the Young Men’s Society, 
and the mistakes you have made regarding a most useful 
organization. I assure you again that you wrong them. For 
thirteen years I kept clear of politics for sake of protecting 
them; and two years ago, when politics appeared to me a 
duty, I surrendered the government of the societies at a public 
meeting in Chester. The more young men you have in the 
“ societies” the less Fenianism you will have in these king- 
doms; and J am certain that a bolder policy on the part of 
the bishops in organizing and extending those societies would 
have preserved us from Irish Fenianism to a very considerable 
degree. I will say nothing of your classification of our Irish 
clergymen, only if you come over here to my “ country parish,” 


town, we shall present you with “ country priests,” to whom 


| the literature of Europe is not so unknown as you seem to 


think. If you have any particular partiality for the Continental 


| languages or philosophy, we shall not bore you with transla- 


tions, or worry you with Mill; and, finally, we shall in many 
cases prove our pedigree several leagues beyond the furrow. 
Lastly, we will show you by facts that the “ influence of the 
Church” is simply ‘supernatural; and witnesses shall prove 
to your satisfaction that compared with thirty years ago, that 
influence iq twenty times increased. 


I am, Sir, yours, 
R. B. O’Brien, D.D., V.G. 


Late President-General of the Young Men’s 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ireland, March 9. 


[We are glad to learn from so good an authority as 
Dr. O’Brien that the society organized by him has not been 
tainted with Fenianism. ‘The writer of the article on “Irish 
Priests ” did not bring a direct charge of disloyalty against it, 
but presumed that its sympathies were such as he indicated 
from the part taken in processions by the members, and reported 
by correspondents of the newspapers. With reference to the 
latter part of Dr. O’Brien’s letter, we have no doubt that many 
of the Irish Roman Catholic clergymen are accomplished and 
learned. We have borne witness to their zeal and hospitality, 
and should regret that any of our expressions should be inter- 
preted to mean that they were all unacquainted with Conti- 


| nental languages and philosophy.—Eb. L. R.; 





FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


We have already chronicled the recent proaucti¢a ot some 
valuable posthumous works of Mendelssohn—the pianoforte 
“ Preludes” and “ Etudes” in publication, and the “ Reforma- 
tion Symphony” in performance only, in which latter aspect 
we have now to speak of two more important additions to the 
list. The Popular Concert of Monday last—the occasion being 
the benefit of Madame Arabella Goddard—brought forward a 
sonata for piano solo, and a sestett for pianoforte and stringed 
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instruments, both manuscript compositions, destined for speedy 
publication. The sonata—a production of Mendelssohn's 
eighteenth year—would be a marvel of precocious genius had not 
its composer previously put forth several masterpieces ; among 
others, his grand and elaborate otett, and exquisite quintet for 
stringed instruments, and that wondrous piece of imaginative 
musical romanticism, the overture to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” ‘The previous knowledge of such earlier productions 
lessens our astonishment, although it does not decrease our 
admiration for the two works produced for the first time in 
public on Monday night. The sonata (in B flat), dated 1827, 
belongs apparently to the same period as the published work 
of a similar class (in E major), the date of which cannot be 
precisely verified. The piece performed on Monday night, like 
most of its composer’s earlier productions, is characterized by 
buoyant animation and geniality, rather than by those pro- 
founder sentiments which were naturally the development of 
more matured thought. The first and last movements are both 
remarkable for a sustained impulse and brilliant animation, 
such as peculiarly characterize the pianoforte music of Weber. 
The “ Andante quasi allegretto,” although graceful, has not 
much special character; but the “scherzo” possesses that 
marked individuality which Mendelssohn has impressed 
on so many other movements of that class. The sestet, 
in D major, is also characterized throughout by brilliancy and 
joyousness—this and the other work being the product of the 
composer’s untroubled youth, when the world wore but one 
smiling aspect towards him. He had not then experienced 
those griefs, from the loss of dear relatives and friends, which 
in a few short years were to tinge his compositions with a 
deeper and sadder vein of sentiment, soon to find extinction in 
death at the age of thirty-eight. Like the sonata, not literally 
but in general character, the first movement and the finale of 
the sestett are each a prolonged outburst of exuberant, yet 
refined, joyous impulse—the hilarity of a highly-cultivated 
mind. ‘The passage writing in both these movements, for the 
display of executive brilliancy on the part of the pianist, is 
admirable for grace, variety, and sustained interest. The slow 
movement (in F sharp major) is elegant, but of no very special 
character. This is followed by a graceful minuet and trio in 
D minor, neither of which are divided into first and second 
parts, as usual. Of the finale, which includes a brief reminis- 
cence of the minuet, we have already spoken. ‘The performance 
of these two works by Madame Goddard was in each instance 
a brilliant display of refined and finished pianoforte playing, 
remarkable alike for delicacy and power, and an unerring 
certainty of execution which is rarely realized. The sestett 
had the advantage of the valuable co-operation of Herr 
Joachim (violin), Mr. H. Blagrove and M. Zerbini (two violas), 
Signor Piatti (violoncello), and Mr. Reynolds (double bass). 
The season (the fifty-sixth) of the elder Philharmonic Society 
commenced on Monday night with a programme of great and 
general, and some special, interest. The two movements 
(“Allegro moderato” and “Andante con moto”) of an 
unfinished symphony (No. 8) by Franz Schubert, have already 
been noticed by us on their first production at the Crystal 
Palace concert of April 6, last year. These exquisite portions 
of what, if completed, would have been a work on the grandest 
scale, exercised the same fascination on Monday night, as on 
their several performances at the Crystal Palace. In these and 
in the other orchestral pieces of the programme—Weber’s 
“ Earyanthe ” overture, Beethoven’s B flat symphony, and 
Cherubini’s charmingly quaint overture to “ Elise ”’—the 
Philharmonic band showed further signs of that improvement 
which we noticed soon after the appointment of Mr. Cusins as 
conductor last year. Madame Schumann, who was the pianiste 
of Monday evening, played the Concertstiick of her late 
husband (Op. 92), and Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brillante (Op. 22) 
—the former piece being heard for the first time in this 
country. It is full of that rhythmical vigour and those 
characteristic phrases which render Schumann's pianoforte 
music as distinctly individual as that of any composer. No 
doubt many of his compositions exhibit occasional instances of 
crudeness and effort; but it is difficult to account for the 
wholesale denial of any merit whatever which prevails in 
certain criticisms on the subject. The grace of the opening 
introductory movement of the Concertstiick, with the delicate 
arpeggio passages for the pianoforte and cantabile phrases for 
solo wind instruments, and the bold and bright effects both for 
piano and orchestra in the following “ Allegro appassionata,” 
would seem to be sufliciently evident to all who are not hope- 
lessly prejudiced against this composer’s works. In this and 
in Mendelssohn’s genial and beautiful piece, Madame Schu- 
mann’s earnest and highly intellectual performance won loud 





and prolonged applause; doubtless in the former case bestowed | three young ladies. 





rather on the pianist than the composition. The singers were 
Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mdlle. Carola. 

As our readers are now aware, after various contradictory 
statements, we are again to have two distinct operatic establish- 
ments, each under the same management as before. Mr. Gye 
has announced Tuesday, the 31st instant, as the opening night 
of the Royal Italian Opera; but his detailed programme of 
arrangements had not reached us when we went to press, 
Under the heading of “ Her Majesty’s Opera,” Mr. Mapleson, 
as already known, has announced his intention to commence 
his season on Saturday next, the 28th instant, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, decidedly the best substitute that could be found for 
the building in the Haymarket, which was burnt down in 
December, with the advantage over that house of greater stage- 
room and better facilities for spectacular display. Mr. Maple- 
son’s company includes all the celebrities of last season— 
Mdlles. Titiens, Kellogg, Nillsson, Sinico, Mesdantes Trebelli- 
Bettini, Demeric-Lablache, Bauermeister, &c.; Signori Mongini, 
Bettini, Mr. Hohler; Mr. Santley, Herr Rokitaneky, Signori 
Gassier, Foli, Scalese, Bossi, Casaboni, &c. Besides these 
well-known artists, two new appearances are announced, Signor 
Fraschini, and Signor Conti, both tenors. Auber’s “ Gustave” 
is promised with Mdlle. Titiens in the principal character, 
Mdlle. Nillsson as the Page, Signor Mongini as Gustave, and 
Mr. Santley as Ankarstrom, a powerful cast in a beautiful 
work which has only hitherto been heard here in a garbled 
and imperfect shape. The most important promise, however, 
of Mr. Mapleson’s programme is the production of Wagner's 
“ Lohengrin,” with Mdlle. Titiens, Signor Mongini, and Mr. 
Santley, in the principal parts. Other interesting features of 
the season will be the appearance of Malle. Nillsson as Maria 
in “La Figlia del Reggimento;” and of Mdlle. Kellogg as 
Ninetta in “ La Gazza Ladra.” Signor Arditi continues as 
Musical Director and Conductor, a post which he has s0 
efficiently filled for several seasons past. 

Madame Schumann gave the first of two pianoforte recitals 
on Thursday afternoon, when her programme comprised 
Beethoven’s solo sonata “ quasi-fantasia” in E flat (Op. 27), 
Bach’s “ Chromatic Fantasia,’ Schumann’s “ Kinderscenen,” 
and andante with variations for two pianos, Mendelssohn's 
Sonata for piano and violoncello; mazurkas, and a study by 
Chopin. In all these pieces, so different in style and expres- 
sion, Madame Schumann’s performance displayed all those 
high qualities, executive and intellectual, which have long 
gained for her the highest position in Germany; and are now 
surely, although gradually, producing a similar result here. In 
the duet for two pianos Madame Schumann was admirably 
seconded by Miss Agnes Zimmerman. 

Miss Madeline Schiller gave the fourth of her series of six 
pianoforte recitals on Tuesday evening, at the Harley-street 
Rooms. This highly-accomplished young pianiste has already 
in her previous performances evinced the comprehensiveness of 
her studies and powers by the interpretation of specimens of 
all schools and periods of pianoforte music, from Bach and 
Handel to Chopin and Thalberg. The programme of Tuesday’s 
recital comprised solos by Kullak, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, 
Wollenhaupt, Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Thalberg; pieces re- 
quiring all the resources of the pianist’s art, and no ordinary 
sustaining power in the executant. The general excellence of 
Miss Schiller’s performances renders it unnecessary to par- 
ticularise the many pieces included in her selection; but we 
may refer specially to her admirable interpretation of two of 
very opposite character—Beethoven’s sonata in © (No. 3 of 
Op. 2), and Weber’s Rondo Brillante in E flat. The energy 
and impulse, the clear and distinct articulation, emphatic 
phrasing, and powerful bravura playing in the latter, consti- 
tuted a performance that could not be surpassed. 

Without having heard it, and in the absence of the printed 
music, it is impossible to estimate the real merits of M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s new opera, ‘‘ Hamlet ”—but, from a comparison 0 
various Parisian criticisms, it is difficult to avoid the impres- 2 
sion that its success is largely, if not chiefly, due to Malle. 
Nillsson’s charming impersonation of Ophelia. 








We learn that Mr. Millais will probably contribute to the forth- 
coming Royal Academy Exhibition—1, “ Rosalind and Celia in the 
Forest” —a picture unfinished last year. 2. “Two old Greenwich 
Pensioners looking by lantern-light at the Tomb of Nelson in the 
Crypt of St. Paul's.” The light is placed in a moulding just below 
the name of the Admiral, and sends ite rays upon the inscription and 
the faces of those who read it. 3. Swift's “ Stella,” holding letter® 
in her hand, and standing by an escritoire. Half in thought, she 
looks at the spectator with steadfast, dreaming eyes. 4. Portraits of 
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THE ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN IN GREECE.* 


It is a pleasant thing to be able to turn from the last sad 
years of the life of the Archduke Maximilian—from the records 
of a disastrous and indefensible expedition, and of a premature 
and tragical death—to these memoranda of his earlier and 
happier days, when “ life was in its spring,” when the world 
looked full of hope, when disappointment was unknown, and 
when existence was bright with charms which time had not 
yet proved to be illusions. However great our compassion for 
the unfortunate Archduke under the crushing calamity 
which terminated his career, and however great our admiration 
of the gallantry with which he met his fate, we cannot forget 
that the position he chose to assume towards the Mexicans was 
one which could not be justified, and which really invited the 
end that ultimately overtook him. But with that one excep- 
tion his life was blameless. His administration of the Vice- 
royalty of Lombardo-Venetia was characterized by much 
liberality and good feeling, and was as popular as the rule of 
an Austrian in any part of Italy possibly could be; and in 
other respects he appears to have been an amiable, accom- 
plished gentleman. Mr. Lushington, the translator of the 
present work, gives in his preface a few details of the child 
life aud youthful days of the Archduke, which place him in a 
very agreeable light. He was born on the 6th of June, 1832, 
and was therefore only just thirty-five when he perished in the 
June of last year. We read that he was a weak and ugly 
child, quite reserved in manner; though, according to the 
portrait prefixed to this volume, he must have been a good- 
looking man, with well-formed, regular features, wanting in 
character and expression indeed, but physically comely enough. 
His wits, however, were very lively, even in childhood, and 
Mr. Lushington relates that when he had just learnt to speak 
he was shown a dwarf who had retained the figure of a child 
with the face of av old man; upon which he exclaimed to his 
nurse, “ There stands an old child! ”—which, for a little fellow 
two years of age, was an extremely happy description of a 
rather bewildering fact. The Fraulein his nurse loved his 
elder brother, the present Emperor, better than Max, because 
he was handsomer and more gay. When, however, the time 
came for Max to be separated from the Fraulein, in order 
that he might be placed under a tutor, he threw his arms 
round the nurse’s neck, and cried out, sobbing, “ I love you so 
much, so much—as much as you love Frank!” There isa 
real touch of tenderness in this, reminding us of that pathetic 
couplet in “ Hudibras,”— 


** True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.” 


In early manhood, the Archduke entered the Austrian navy, 
to which he belonged until he quitted his native country 
for Mexico. He distinguished himself at the siege of Lissa, 
and his love for the sea was at all times apassion. In the 
present work he remarks—‘ The depths of the ocean always 
exercise a mysterious charm upon me. Powerfully and irre- 
sistibly, the bottomless flood attracts me, and I rejoice in all 
that belongs to it.” Mr. Lushington, in his introductory 
sketch, says—‘ This passion never left him. The cabin was 
his favourite retreat. He caused his own chamber in Miramar 
to be made almost like one. The waves of the sea, which sur- 
rounded the castle, completed the delusion. It is a large square 
room, scarcely more than nine feet high, and one of the most 
cheerful and interesting in the castle. The tables, the drawers, 
and the closets in his room were all covered or filled with 
curiosities, and the productions of all countries and seas; 
meanwhile, the most comfortable furniture was not wanting. 
After dinner, the Archduke was wont to come here with his 
gentlemen to smoke a cigar, whilst his august consort, sepa- 
rated only by a few rooms, remained amidst her ladies, and he 
went backwards and forwards, enlivening them equally with his 
brief and merry remarks.” It was in 1857 that Maximilian 
married the lady whose terrible anguish and mental affliction, 
consequent on the disastrous events in Mexico, have so deeply 
excited the compassion of the civilized world. With the 
Princess Charlotte of Belgium he passed several years of 
wedded happiness, and both obtained the respect of the Lom- 
bardu- Venetians during the Archduke’s Viceroyalty, which says 
much for the discretion with which they discharged a difficult 
and painful office. On the whole—though we are not disposed 
to adopt the extravagant style of eulogy in which Mr. 
Lushington indulges, and which is tinted with all that purple 





* On the Wing. By Maximilian, late Emperor of Mexico. Translated by 
A. M, Lushington, London; Saunders, Otley, & Co, 





light common to obituary notices of regal personages—it will 
be generally admitted that Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria 
was an estimable prince who committed one great mistake, 
and perished by a sentence which, though perhaps needlessly 
Severe, was not substantially unjust. 

Mr. Lushington tells us that the diary of the Archduke’s 
first journey in Greece which he has here translated was 
written when Maximilian was about eighteen years old. The 
first chapter in the volume, however, bears date September 2, 
1856, when the Prince had concluded his twenty-fourth year. 
Further on we come to the date 1850, and some of the chapters 
are not dated at all; so that we do not know what to make of 
the period to which the events refer. Fortunately, it does not 
much matter: the journey took place a long time ago, when 
the Archduke was young, and that is all we care to know. It 
was a vacation trip during the Prince’s student days, and 
Maximilian was accompanied by his brother, the Archduke 
Charles, the Prince Jablonowski (now dead), the Count Cou- 
denhove, the Baron Koller, the Recorder Kaltenbeck (a savant), 
Professor Geiger (a painter), and Dr. Fritsch, who, though 
physitian to the Emperor Francis Joseph, had been “ lent” 
for the occasion. The diary was originally intended only for 
private circulation among the relatives of the author and the 
members of the Austrian Court; but recent events having 
thrown an interest over all that the Archduke did, it has been 
thought advisable to publish it. We do not regret the deter- 
mination, for the book is worth reading. Greece has not been 
so overdone with tourists as some other parts of the world, and 
the interest attaching to its mountains and valleys, its plains 
and its cities, is of a nature which could bear a vast amount of 
writing about without being exhausted. Maximilian was a 
traveller of the right order for such a country as Hellas. He 
knew and appreciated all the majestic facts and fictions—all 
the marvellous lights of history, mythology, philosophy, poetry, 
and art—which cast such an undying charm on the land of 
Homer and Pericles, of Plato and Phidias. He went to Greece 
in a spirit of enthusiasm—the only spirit in which such a 
country can be worthily visited; yet he looked on all things 
there with the eyes of intelligence and of careful observation. 
Some of his descriptions are admirable for picturesqueness and 
poetic feeling; and over all breathes a light, bright air of 
boyish enjoyment and animation. He and his party arrived in 
Greece early in September, and this was the view which 
presented itself to their eyes from the deck of their vessel in 
early dawn :— 


“In goft rose-coloured outlines extended the Gulf of Patras, as 
seen in the morning twilight. The mountains of the Peloponnesus 
and the rocky tops of Rumelia glowed in the reflection of the 
rising sunbeams ; @ mysterious semi-darkness enveloped the shores of 
the calm blue-green see. ‘To the south the vaulted sky stretched into 
infinite distance, the colours were laid on in great massive tones, from 
the deep blue of the distant mountains to the most brilliant rose-red 
of the glimmering rocks. A morning on the Alps is considered as the 
most beautiful thing in nature; I bave seen it, and it is certainly a 
grand spectacle; but the magoificence and glory of the south is 
unrivalled, and the thin mist in the valleys does not equal the magic 
of the sea. 

“To our left we caught sight of Missolunghi, where the grateful 
Greeks have placed a monument to Lord Byron. He died here, 
armed to fight for the liberty of the country, whose charms he has 
sung in immortal verse. Befvre us, in the deep shadows, lay Patras ; 
to its left was the entrance to the Bay of Lepanto, where the shimmer 
of the newborn day is turned into a silver band. Suddenly, in the 
direction of Corinth, the sun bursts forth, and nature rejoices in her 
new life. 

“ Scarcely, however, did we see the golden rays dancing on the 
waves, than the epeed of our steamship placed the high mountains of 
Patras between us and it; then we saw it rise once more, this time 
remaining faithful to us, and gladdening us with its southern power. 
Now, again, we saw the town, surrounded with green luxuriant vine- 
yards, crowned with a ruined Venetian fortress ; its long, but not very 
broad masses of houses stretch along the roads.” 


The Prince was exceedingly pleased with the personal 
aspect of the Greeks. Their features, he says, are noble; 
“ their heads rest erect on their proud necks, and their fine 
figures are rendered noticeable by their good carriage.” This 
gtavd appearance is aided by the picturesqueness and freedom 
of their national costume; at least it is very considerably 
deteriorated by the absence of that costume, and the adoption 
of the modern European dress, whether civilian or military. 
The Archduke, in other parts of his volume, notices this fact, 
and regrets the spread of fashions not adapted to the country 
and climate. The beauty of the Grecian women captivated the 
heart of the youthful Prince, and he seems to have beheld no 
end of Helens wherever he went. What particularly struck 
him in Greece, however, was the absence of class distinctions. 
This he attributed to the fusion of all ranks in the great 
national struggle against the Turks. “ Those families whose 
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fathers have fought with peculiar distinction in the war of 
freedom, alone take a higher rank.” The sight was no doubt 
interesting, as the Imperial author remarks, and probably it is 
in a great measure owing to the cause which he points out; 
but equality was an old passion with the Greeks, as with the 
modern French, and with returning freedom it would be pretty 
certain to assert itself once more. 

The approach to Corinth is described by the Archduke in a 
very animated and striking manner :— 


“ After a short rest we continued our road to Corinth along the 
coast, and towards evening the proud Acro-Corinth, with the town, 
rose before us on the extremest point of the gulf. The nearer the sea 


comes to the shore, the darker becomes its blue and the calmer its | Pieasi 
| give it to the world. 


surface. The manner of building the houses, like the manner and 
appearance of the men, changes in this broad plain. Complexion and 
features take a gipsy-like cast, and the dress is light and disorderly. 
We rode.on for hours without appearing to get nearer the town. 

‘¢ At sunset Acro-Corinth, and some of the higher summits, glowed 
in inexpressible beauty ; other mountains were coloured orange and 
violet, and the most distant were veiled in that mystic black-blue 
which excites the imagination with a vague longing. The sea, too, 
had a deeper colouring than I ever saw elsewhere. We rode quietly 
and admiringly through all this magnificent colouring, beneath which 
the yellow earth peeped forth in several places. 

** Below Corinth, the topmost boughs of the olive-trees shone for 
the last time in the rosy glow; the sun sank behind the mountains of 
Patras, and the soft air of twilight fell over the surrounding country. 
While we continually fancied we were close to Corinth, it fled before 
us, like a deceptive mirage; we rode and rode, and could not reach it. 
The air upon the plain after sunset was disagreeable, and made us 


SSNS 








feel really uncomfortable. However, just as night overtook us, we | 
reached our goal. Fearful,—yes, horrible,—appeared the ruins and | 


subterranean vaults upon the pale desert earth. We rode amidst a | 


sea of stones, but out of the black depths a poisonous air seemed to 
issue. A few solitary figures crept from fragment to fragment, like 
evil spirits. It was a picture of destruction, and the curse. We 
fancied ourselves in the city of the dead.” 


Of the inhabitants of this region, the author does not give | 
at all a good account. The greater proportion of the people | 


are said to be robbers, and some of these banditti are alleged | 
to have raised themselves to court dignities. Houses are often | 


attacked in the middle of the towns, and the dwelling in which | anybody have been forgotten, and more that is to be found in 


the Archduke and his party slept in Vostizza was thus | 


endangered for a whole night. Party quarrels also divide the | ..4 Mr. Jeaffreson’s “ Book about Lawyers,” he has given us 


country to a great extent: these occur chiefly among the 
families who distinguished themselves in the war of inde- 


pendence. “In every town,” says the Prince, “one of these | 


has the upper hand, whilst the rest do all in their power to | }ranch of the legal profession in which Mr. Jay practised could 


dislodge them.” The view of Greece from Acro-Corinth was 
extremely grand and interesting :— 


‘We had still a good bit of the outer wall to climb, until, on 


In the same picturesque and vivid style, the Archduke 
discourses of Athens and other cities. The royal palace at the 
capital he considers magnificent when you get inside, though 
the exterior is very plain; but it is too large for so humble 
a court and kingdom. The Queen (Otho’s Queen) is highly 
eulogized. ‘We heard her firm and prudent government 
spoken of with admiration in every quarter.” It is curious to 
read this, now that the said government has vanished like a 
cloud. 

The Archduke also visited Asia Minor, but here we must 
part company with him. Of the numerous books by royal 
authors which have recently been published, his is one of the 
pleasantest, and we are glad that it has been thought proper to 








LEGAL REMINISCENCES.* 


Mr. Cyrus Jay’s reminiscences of law and lawyers is another 
example of that attraction which anything legal has for a larg® 
section of the community. We frequently meet with novels 
whose interest mainly depends upon the legal incidents that 
have been worked up in the story. The plot may have been 
constructed in strict accordance with the opinion of counsel, or 
in utter disregard of the opinion of any one, but we are sure to be 
met with a forensic victory in a poaching case; a suppression 
of evidence upon which a beautiful young lady, clothed in the 
book-muslin of innocence, has nearly beem sacrificed; or we are 
subjected to the irrepressible will that is eternally being hidden, 
for no other apparent purpose than to enable the heroine to de- 
vote her evenings, to say nothing of her existence, to its disco- 
very. Now, however deserving of appreciation law thus served 
up, accompanied by love, matrimony, and murder, may be, we 
cannot help confessing that we like it better in its natural 
form, and administered in such gossiping doses as those pre- 
pared by the author of the book before us. Mr. Jay is a 
gentleman who has seen seventy years of life and fifty of law, 
and although he tells us much that might without loss to 


such works as Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chancellors,” 
the means of perusing innumerable anecdotes seldom heard 
outside the little coteries which assemble now and then in the 


old taverns which adjoin the Inns of Court. Although the 


not give him many opportunities of collecting the sayings and 
doings at circuit messes, he has managed to pick up a few 


| jokes too good not to have been the subject of professional 


reaching the highest point, we beheld Hellas, like an open map, lying | 


below us. Towards the town the dark narrow band of the Isthmus 


stretched between two of the sunlit glassy plains. This fraitfal strip | of one of his seniors—a man of some standing, but careless of 


of land is unfortunately uninbabited and uncultivated, and only a few 
pinewoods break the surface of yellow earth which lies like an unused 
treasure. 

“ There was a plan of colonizing Germans on the Isthmus, but it 
came to nothing through the want of energy in the Government, and 
the hatred of the Greeks for foreigners. German industry might have 
saved the beautiful country by culture, and the four hundred families 
who were destined to do it have shown their neighbours how rich and 
happy it was possible to be on such a soil. 

“The breadth of the Isthmus, always irconsiderable, appears still 
narrower when seen from above. On the further side of the sea, 
immediately by the shore, the mountains of Rumelia and Livadia rise 
towards the heavens. The rocks are bare of trees, bat coloured by 
the sun. Mountains appear, like men, to be mean or noble. The 
heights of Hellas arise like the noble forms—like old heroes. A 
Helicon, a Libetrius, a Cythero, stand forth like the ghosts of a 
glorious time. In the direction uf Athens and Salamis the fog pre- 
vented our distinguishing objects-clearly. On that side we saw, 
nearest to us, Lutreki, a small settlement, with the depot of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s, and an inn destined for the passengers of the steam- 
boat. On the same coast lay Rulamachi, where travellers are again 
taken up in a steamer to go on to Athens. 

** Below us was Corinth, less frightful and more pleasing when con- 
templated from this height. Several towers are to be seen from hence, 
with which the Turks had surrounded the town. The ground. sinks 
down gradually towards the city, which may be reached in about half 
an hour. From the rocks of Acro-Corinth is a tolerably large, 
vine-covered plaiv, whilst from the mountairs to the Morea stretchés 
an olive wood for nearly a league, whose fruit brings in to the various 
proprietors a yearly income of 50,000 thalere. 

“ The trees of this grove are at a certain distance from each other, 
and in height aud form resemble large willows. Their colour depends 
on the-degree of cultivation bestowed on them, those most carefally 
tended beingiof a darker hue; in Dalmatia, as at Ragusa, the leaf is 
of a dark grey-blue. The plain before us runs into a narrow rocky 
pass, through which is the road to Nauplia, bordered by ariver. A 
glimpse was here caught of the interior of the Morea, showing us huge 
mountains of a wild character. The impression of the panorama was 
elevating and lovely. Rarely was the hand of man to be traced any- 
where ; in particular, the Morea looked like an unexplored coantry, 
which had not yet been enslaved by mankind.”’ 


gossip or to be forgotten. He tells the old story of the young 
barrister at mess, who, in proposing a toast, coupled the name 


his linen and addicted to dirty hands and tinger-nails—with 
“The Baths and Washhouses;” and he repeats the more 
modern and somewhat wittier toast at the dinner given by the 


Norfolk Circuit to Mr. Justice Byles on his elevation to the 
bench. A gentleman had been appointed County Court Judge 


|The Health of Mr. W 





for Suffolk, and one of the toasts proposed by his friends was— 
, who has lately introduced the 
law of England into Suffolk.” 

One does not usually expect to find the Corporation of the 
City of London taking any very marked part in brilliant con- 
versation, but Mr. Jay’s recollections of an Old Bailey dinner 
in the days when Mr. Serjeant Wiikins and Mr. Charles Phillips 
were great luminaries there, give us the gratifying assurance 
that aldermen are not always mere turtle. A Welsh country 
gentleman, who formed one of the party was so pleased with the 
hospitality of the City, and the companionship of those with 
whom he dined, that he invited the whole party to spend a 
week with him at his seat in Wales, pointing out the route 
they were to take on the way there, and the different towns at 
which they were to stop. Mr. Alderman Lucas having in return 
invited the Welsh gentleman to dine with him next day at the 
Vintners’ Hall, Mr. Charles Phillips pointed out the different 
natures of the invitations, and that whilst the Welshman 
invited the whole company, the Alderman did not extend his 
invitation beyond one, and produced from Mr. Lucas the 
reply :—“TI should have invited you all if I had lived 
such a d——d long way off as he does.” Another Welshman 
whom Mr. Jay appears to have known was the worthy and 
escentric Sir William Owen Barlow, one of those gentlemen 
of the old school who passed their lives between the coffee- 
houses and their chambers. Sir William, who had never 
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in his life travelled either in a stage-coach or a railway- 
carriage, was a frequent visitor to the old Peele’s Coffee-house, 
and is said to have there shown his dislike to bad grammar in 
rather a startling manner. He threatened to have one of the 
waiters discharged because, on being asked what there was for 
dinner, he informed the irate old baronet that “there are a leg 
of mutton, and there is chops.” 

Mr. Jay is rather hard upon barristers for their defects in 
religious training. Hetells a story of one learned counsel who, 
upon obtaining a Government appointment, was obliged to 
receive the sacrament, and, after having attended service, 
waited until its conclusion, listened to what he thought was 
the sacrament, and then applied to the astonished clergyman, 
who had been reading that portion of the service relating to 
the churching of women, for a certificate that the sacrament 
had been duly administered to him; and of another, who, on 
laying a bet of £5 that he could repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
went on thus :—“TI believe in God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost, and in all things visible and 
invisible. Amen.” These stories remind one of that of the 
barrister’s clerk, which Mr. Jay himself refers to, who, in 
a storm at sea, went below to say his prayers, and was heard 
distinctly repeating over and over again :— 

** How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour.” 
Among the accounts which Mr. Jay gives of after-dinner 
doings, is the following description of a consultation with a 
counsel on circuit :— 


“The late Mr. was a barrister of great knowledge in his pro- 
fession and a classical scholar, but unfortunately allowed disappoint- 





ments to prey on his mind, for which he sought solace im drink. At | . . : 
the assizes for Chelmsford two rural attorneys, by agreement, appointed | theatre, paid daily for a good seat to see the fun of a County 


@ joint consultation with him forthe deferce of two tradesmen charged 
with having dealt in stolen goods. One of the attorneys had had a 
previous consultation ; and the circumstances of both cases being the 


had suggested to him the joint consultation, that their defences might 
not clash. ‘O yes,’ said Mr. (who had a glass of brandy-and- 
water before him, evidently not his first),‘I recollect; but you did 
not tell me whether I was for the prosecution or for the prisoner.’ 
*For the defence,’ said the attorney, much surprised. ‘ You said I 
was for the Crown,’ retorted Mr. 
sir ?’ was the reply. ‘Confound your brief, sir!’ said Mr. 








, look- 





ing at it upside down; ‘am I for the Crown or the prisoner? tell me | 


that!’ and suddenly turning to the second attorney, said,‘ What is | Vigorously assails Mr. Bodkin, the assistant judge at the Clerken- 


your client?’ ‘A musical instrument maker, and he exchanged a 
banjo for some of the goods said to be stolen.’ ‘O,’ said Mr. P 
‘you have told me quite enough; I don’t want to hear any more 
about it. He is guilty; that d—d banjo will convict him. A banjo’ 
(sipping hie brandy-and-water, and his voice apparently failing him) 
‘is always fatal.’ 

“Tt is bat fair to Mr. to say that at the trial he defended both 
prisoners with his usual ability, and procured their acquittal.” 








Of judicial witticisms Mr. Jay has collected but few, and 








His story of the printer who arrested a law student on the 
evening on which he was to be called to the bar, and found 
himself placed within the same prison in an action for a 
cross demand in an hour or two afterwards, when, after all, 
very little, if anything, was owing on either side, gives us a 
glimpse into the way in which arrest upon mesne process 
worked. The regulation of the Inns of Court, which excluded 
Jews from being admitted as students, reminds Mr. Jay of an 
anecdote of a Lincolu’s Inn Bencher, who agreed to the rejec- 
tion of a Jewish candidate in consequence of his inability to take 
the oaths, and raising a glass of port wine to his lips, exclaimed, 
“Why does he not take the oath of a Christian, and be 
damned to him.” ‘This and the reference that is made to the 
resolution which the Lincoln’s Inn Bench came to at une time 
of excluding gentlemen who acted as reporters from the Society, 
shows us that it is possible for even Benchers to be worse than 
they are. It is in some of the tribunals, however, that we see 
the most marked improvement. The Bankraptey Court in the 
present day is by no means the most orderly place in the world; 
but it. must be a very pattern of dignity compared to the 
meetings of the old Commissioners, when they sat at separate 
tables with their hats on, in the midst of a scene of confusion 
which resembled a bear garden more than anything else, and 
when justice was occasionally interrupted by a stand-up fight 
between opposing parties. We have a glance at the old Palace 
Court, which is one of the courts recently replaced by the 


| present County Courts, although we fancy that Mr. Jay looks 


with no great favour upon these tribunals, and is willing 
enough to join in the laugh at them. At all events, he tells 
some good stories of County Court cases and judges, such as 
that of the gentleman who, tired of comedies and farces at a 


Court trial; or that of the County Court judge, who, enraged 
at having an authority cited to him for his guidance, screamed 


; : 1 | out, “I have nothing to do with Lord Chief Justice Tindall, 
same, this attoiney introduced his friend, and told Mr. —— that he | 


‘Have you read your brief, , 


or Westminster Hall;” and pointing to the defendant, 
demanded, ‘‘ How will you pay the money?” 

As a general rule Mr. Jayspeaks good-naturedly of those whom 
he introduces into his pages, and for the most part confines 
himself to persons who have passed away, and who are no 
“anger affected by either praise or censure. In one instance 
& least, however, he has departed from this course, and 


well sessions. Mr. Bodkin, it seems, on one occasion said some- 
thing about a disallowance of Mr. Jay’s costs, and is in 
consequence visited with the wrath of the author. It may be 
that Mr. Bodkin’s observations were very unkind, and that Mr. 


| Jay was reasonably angry, but that is no reason why personal 


many of them have appeared within a comparatively recent | 


period in some of the papular magazines. 
story illustrative of the late Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s rade manner 
of pulling up counsel, where an old Q.C. replies, “ My lord, I 
did not know that you were addressing yourself to me; I 
thought you were addressing the court-keeper.” But Mr. Jay 
omits to mention that this eminent judge was as independent 
and as gruff when at the Bar as ever he was upon the Bench. 
Mr. Jay, however, reproduces one of Mr. Justice Maule’s 
judgments, and one of the most powerful pieces of satire that 
has ever come from the Bench. A few years previous to the 


dranken and dissipated woman, had left her home: to live with 


We have the old | 


matters which cannot have any possible interest for the public 
should be allowed to obtrude themselves into a book which 
really contains much that isamusing. It is also to be regretted 
that the materials of which the volume is composed have been 
subjected to no sort of arrangement. Everything is jumbled 
in anyhow, and with as much notion of order and neatness as 
is to be seen in the costume of a Temple laundress. 





THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN* 


Ir seems at first sight incomprehensible that a Christian, as 
the writer of this essay evidently professes to be, should-wish 


: | to get rid of one of the four Gospels, and of that which in 
passing of the Divorce Act, a labouring man, whose wife, a | 


another man, married a young woman, and was tried for | 
bigamy. He was found guilty, and the judge in sentencing | 


him said :— 


“ Prisoner at the bar, you have committed a grievous cffence in the 
eyes of the law and sgainst the well-being of society, and punished 
you must, in consequence, be. You should have instructed an attorney 
to have brought an action at law against the fellow who had dis- 
honoured you for crim. con. After obtaining a verdict in such action 
against him, your next step should have been to have employed a 
proctor to take the necessary steps on your behalf in the Ecclesiastical 
Conrt. That done, you should have employed a solicitor and Parlia- 
mentary agent to briog your case before the House of Lords on petition 
for a divorce, supporting such petition with the necessary evidence to 
get a Bill fur that purpose passed in that assembly. This done, the 
Bill should then have been taken to the House of Commons to be 
passed there; after which the Queen’s assent to the Act of Parliament 
would have been obtained, which would have dissolved the marriage 
with your worthlees wife, and allowed you to marry the woman with 
whom you have committed bigamy. All this you omitted to do, and 
having brokea the law, you must receive the sentence of the Court. 
It is, that you be imprisoned for one day, and then discharged.” 


. Mr. Jay’s reminiscences carry him back to abuses of which 
some traces may yet be seen to linger in our judicial system. 





some respects is the most interesting of them all. If it were 


| a matter of necessity that we should give up one or other, of 


the four, we should probably sacrifice the second, as being for 
the most part a repetition of the first. But the inclination of 
a Christian would be rather to have a fuller narrative.of that 
wonderful life of which the Gospels furnish so brief a reeord, 
than to lose any portion of what has come down tous. -We 
can well believe the statement with which St. John coneludes 
his Gospel, that many of the things which our Lord, did: have 
not been written; and this is a passage, by the way, which our 
“ Layman” would have done well to consider when it occurred 
to him that this Gospel was not written by St. John, and 
therefore is not authentic, because it relates facts which are not 
mentioned in the other three. It is this very circumstance 
which gives to the fourth Gospel, in the eyes of ordinary Chris- 
tians, its special value. But the “Layman,” it appears, has 
taken offence at some of these things, and thinks that if the 
New Testament can be purged of this Gospel, it and we shall 
be all the better for it. If we can come to the conclusion that 
not St. John, but some other person, whose testimony would be 





® Was St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel? By a Layman, Lordon: 
Longmans, 
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obligatory, was its author, “the conviction that it is so will be 
a certain comfort and satisfaction to those who have felt an 
insuperable repugnance to believing some of the miracles 


- related in it.” If it were undoubtedly the work of an Apostle, 


he admits that we should be bound to give credence to all that 
it sets forth, even the miracle of turning water into wine at the 
marriage feast, and the healing of the impotent man at the 
Pool of Bethesda. We should also have to credit the story of 
the woman taken in adultery, which our “ Layman” rejects, 
because “ it does not harmonize with the general scope and aim 
of this Gospel, which is to prove that ‘ Jesus was the Christ,’ ” 
though how it fails in this respect he does not say. The 
miracle at the marriage feast he rejects, because he gathers 
from the narrative that the Mother of Jesus knew beforehand 
that He was going to perform it—an anticipation on her part 
which, he says, “seems to be highly improbable, especially if 
‘this beginning of miracles’ means that He never worked 
a miracle before.” But he has another reason: this 
miracle “is not in character with the ordinary course of 
the miracles which our Lord performed for the benefit of 
others ” which “ were works of charity, compassion, and bene- 
volence.” There is no reason to doubt, but the strongest possible 
reason to believe, that the Mother of Jesus was aware of His 
divine character, and also that she had some knowledge of His 
mission. She and Joseph had marvelled at the prophetic 
words of Simeon and Anna, and with regard to His own words 
when He was yet a child we know that “ His mother kept all 
these sayings in her heart.” There is no proof that she knew 
when He was about to perform His first miracle, nor indeed 
does the fourth Gospel say that she did. But even if it had 
said so, the fact is not so improbable as that we should doubt 
the authenticity of the Gospel on account of it. And why is 
it essential to the validity of a miracle that it should be a work 
of charity, compassion, or benevolence? ‘There is neither 
Scripture nor reason for such a position. The primary object 
for which our Lord worked miracles was to manifest His 
divine power. He expressly appeals to them in proof of it, 
and surely there could be no greater work of charity, compas- 
sion, or benevolence, than the result which was effected by this 





Matthew, Mark, and Luke our Saviour stands before us as the meek 
and lowly Jesus; ‘ meek and lowly in heart,’ as He says of Himself 
(Matt. xi. 29). On suitable occasions, indeed, He asserted His own 
dignity ; He did not hesitate tosay of Himself, ‘ Behold a greater than 
Solomon is here.” But He did not, as in the fourth Gospel, obtrude 
His pretensions vpon His hearers: so far from it, that He took pre. 
cautions to prevent the knowledge of His attributes as Messiah being 
imparted to the Jewish nation, or even to the general mass of His own 
disciples. When casting out unclean spirits, ‘He straitly charged 
them that they should not make Him known’ (Mark iii. 12). And 
when Peter made the notable confession, ‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,’ He charged His disciples ‘ that they should 
tell no man that He was Jesus the Christ’ (Matt. xvi. 20). Now, 
according to the authority of the fourth Gospel, our Lord, in an early 
part of His ministry—namely, to the woman of Samaria—declared 
Himself to be the Messiah (Jobn iv. 26). To her He also eaid, 
‘Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shell give him shall never 
thirst; but the water that I sball give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life’ (John iv. 14). And to the 
Jews, ‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work’ (John v.17). This 
was understood by the Jews as implying that He made Himself equal 
with God. ‘ What things soever He’ (the Father) ‘doeth, these also 
doeth the Son likewise’ (John v. 19). ‘The Son quickeneth whom 
He will’ (ib. 21). ‘All men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father’ (ib. 23). ‘I am the bread of life’ (John vi. 35), 
‘Il came down from heaven.’ ‘Iam the living bread which came 
down from heaven’ (ib. 38). ‘If any man thirst, let him come unto 
Me’ (John vii. 37). ‘If a man keep My saying, he shall never see 
death’ (John viii. 51). ‘ Before Abraham was, I am’ (ib. 58). ‘I 
am the door cf the sheep’ (John x. 7). ‘By Meif any man enter 
in, he shall be saved’ (ib. 9). ‘I am the good Shepherd’ (ib. 11), 
‘Land my Father are one’ (ib. 30). ‘I am the resurrection, and the 
life’ (John xi. 25). There is nothing like these passages in any one 
of the other Gospels. In no part cf them does our Saviour pat forward 
His pergonal pretensions and attributes. For His teaching, indeed— 
for the precepts which He sets before His disciples—He claims a 
Divine and saving character. ‘ He taught as one having authority, 
and not as the Scribes.’ He does also assert that no man can know 
the Father except through Himself the Son, and He exhorts all that 
Jabour and are heavy Jaien to come unto Him, to take His yoke upo 

them and to learn of Him (Matt. xi. 28, 29). And He compares the 
man who hears His sayings to one who founds his house on a rock, 
and the man who rejects them to one who builds on the sand. Bat 
the tone of all these assertions is very different from that which he is 
made to adopt in the passages cited from the fourth Gospel, most of 


| which are put forward—if one may be permitted the expression—in 


particular miracle; namely,that “ His disciples believed on Him.” | 
_ tempered, on the contrary, with meekness and humility : ‘Take my 


The “ Layman” Is over-critical upon this subject. He says, 
speaking of the restoration of sight to the man born blind 
(John ix.), “ It is not likely that our Lord, in working a miracle 
of this nature, would perform it, as He is stated to have done, 


by making clay, and anointing the blind man’s eyes with the | 
clay. This is not consistent,” he proceeds, “ with His uniform | 


practice as set forth in the other Gospels, that practice being 


force of a certain virtue that was in His own person, and which 
virtue, by means of word or touch, or both, acted on the object 
of His miraculous interference, and effected a cure, without the 
possibility of such cure being attributed to anything except our 
Lord’s own divine nature and essence. The earth wasa foreign 
substance, which he would not have called in to aid, or to 


appear to aid, in effecting the cure.” Why not? Notcertainly | 
because it would detract from the manifestation of His power. | 


The argument, if it were worth anything, which it is not, | 


would apply equally to the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 


foreign substances which not only appeared to aid, but did aid, | 
in feeding the multitudes. Besides, it is entirely an assump- | 


tion of the ‘‘ Layman’s ” that our Lord performed the miracles 


related in the other Gospels by means of word or touch, In | 


many instances the means are not stated at all. But the | 
objection is puerile and absurd. The possibility of such a | 


miracle as giving sight to the blind “ being attributed to any- 
thing except our Lord’s own divine nature and essence,” would 


be equally out of the question whether it was performed by | 


word, or touch, or by anointing the eyes with clay. 


To get rid of the duty of believing these miracles, and also | 


of accepting as the words of our Lord “ those which he is stated 
to have addressed to the eleven on the evening of the day of 
the Resurrection : ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose soever 
sins ye retain they are retained,’” the “ Layman ” would reduce 
the four Gospels to three. With a similar wish to reconcile 
Holy Writ to their own notions, others have made a still greater 
reduction, and some have repudiated the Scriptures altogether. 
They would indeed have but a poor chance if such arguments 
- the “Layman’s” were admissible. Here is a sample of 
em :— 


“ With regard to internal evidence, before descending to particulars, 
this general observation is to be made—namely, that the personal 
cliaracter and demeanour of oar Saviour, His style and mode of teach- 
ing, as represented in the fourth Goepel, bear a totally different aspect 
from that in which they appear in the three Synoptic Gospels. In 





an assuming, a contentious, and an arrogant spirit; the strongest of 
the passages in the other Gospels (namely, that in Matt. xi.) being 


yoke upon you, and learn of me: for I am meek and lowly in heart.’ 
“The style of teaching in the fourth Gospel is mostly dogmatical, 
layiog down abstract principles of doctrine, rather than rules of moral 
conduct for the improvement of the hearers. In the conversation 
with Nicodemus our Lord is made to say, ‘Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,’ and ‘ Except a man be 
born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 


founded on the principle that all His miracles were performed by | crag gg Bacade wagplndbey wapmemperscgeg be! oh 


troversies with the Jews, the tone is the same. Throughont this 
Gospel there is no teaching by means of parables, and indeed, to the 
mass of the disciples, there is hardly given any moral instructions at 
all. It would be difficult to fied in it so much as two moral precepts 
addressed to the multitude at large. In short, the main object of our 
Saviour’s life, as set forth in the three Synoptic Gospels, appears to 
have been to instruct, exhort, and improve His hearers. The main 
object of His life, as exhibited in the fourth Gospel, appears to have 
been to exalt and glorify Himself. Now, can we doubt which of these 
characters is the real character of our Blessed Lord, and, consequently, 
which of these contradictory accounts is the true one?”’ 

It is strange to find a professing Christian quarrelling with 
a Gospel on the ground that it sets forth with especial emphasis 
the divine attributes of Christ, and his relation to mankind 
as their Saviour. It is not less strange to find him speaking 
of our Lord as one might speak of a mere man, as when he 
talks of His exalting Himself? How can He who is God 
exalt Himself? Why should the fourth Gospel be donbted 
because it dwells less on moral precepts than the others, 
Taking it to have been written after the others, is it 
not probable that its author would occupy ground which had 
not been taken up already, and would aim, as in fact he pro- 
fesses to do, at a fuller development of the divine character of 
the Saviour than had been attempted by the other Evangelists. 
“ Many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of His dis- 
ciples, which are not written in this book; bat these are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that, believing, ye might have life through His name.” 
When the “ Layman” writes of our Saviour “ putting forward 
His personal pretensions and attributes,” and speaking of Him- 
self “in an assuming, a contentious, and an arrogant spirit,” 
he writes as a Jew or a Socinian might write, not as a Christian. 
When our Lord says, ‘I am the resurrection and the life,’ He 
does not vaunt his own dignity; He teaches His disciples what 
it is essential to their salvation, and the salvation of those to 
whom they were to preach, that they should know. The 
“Layman” is so touchy that he finds further ground for 
doubting the fourth Gospel, in the fact that it makes our 
Saviour use the double affirmative, “ Verily, verily,” when, 
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according to the other Evangelists, he used only the single. 
It is impossible, he thinks, that St. John would be guilty of such 
a misrepresentation, and equally impossible that he could have 
described the Mother of Jesus as standing so close to the cross 
that she could hear him speak, when it was against nature, as 
the “ Layman ” thinks, that she should be there. “ Was it 
possible,” he asks, “that a mother could stand by to witness 
the tortures and agonies of her Son—tortures and agonies which 
it was not in her power to relieve or assuage? Such an 
incident appears to be untrue to nature. Those who think 
otherwise—those who think a mother could stand by and look 
upon the intolerable anguish of a beloved son—wil!l, of course, 
see nothing in this objection to the fourth Gospel.” Such 
arguments are of the earth earthy. The “ Layman” must have 
forgotten the whole history of the miraculous maternity of 
Mary, and the prophecy of Simeon (Luke ii. 34, 35); that at 
the same time that the child should be for a sign that should 
be spoken again, a sword should pierce through her soul also; 
“that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” And 
why is it against nature that a mother should be present at 
the violent death of an innocent child? Some mothers would 
not have the nerve to go through such a trial; others would 
not be able to keep themselves away from it. It was not a 
shameful death, though it was intended to be so. Mary pro- 
bably knew what the disciples knew, that only in this way was 
the redemption of man to be consummated. 

It is certain that His ignominious death was not calculated 
to shame those who had loved Him, for the other Gospels state 
that many who had followed Him in Galilee witnessed it 
standing afar off. It is more natural that Mary should have 
witnessed it at the foot of the cross, or, as the fourth Gospel 
says, standing “ by the cross.” In truth the internal evidence of 
this Gospel which so alarms our “ Layman” is the strongest proof 
we could desire that St. John was its author. It calls him the 
beloved disciple. It represents him at the Last Supper leaning 
upon the breast of Jesus. It says that it was of him that our 
Lord, addressing his mother from the cross, said “ Woman, 
behold thy son ;” and that it was to him that, speaking of that 
mother, He said, “ Behold thy mother ;” and the Gospel adds, 
“and from that hour that disciple took her unto his own home.” 
Such a record is precisely the one we should have expected 
from a disciple who had been so dear to the human heart 
of the Redeemer. It records precisely those facts with regard 
to Him by which the disciple would have been most impressed— 
his divine nature, his oneness with God on one hand and with 
man on the other, and the incessant persistence with which He 
inculeated the one saving truth that He is the resurrection and 
the life. He strikes the keynote of all this in the first lines of 
the Gospel with a sublimity to which none of the other Gospels 
even pretend. Matthew begins by tracing the generation of 
our Lord from Abraham; Mark with the preaching of St. John 
the Baptist ; Luke with a general reference to the sources from 
which he derives the materials of his history. John sets out 
by declaring the identity “in the beginning ” of the Word with 
God; the creation of all things by the Word; Its shining in 
darkness and the darkness not comprehending It; and finally 
Its incarnation and dwelling amongst men. Throughout the 
whole narrative this idea of the God-man is for ever upper- 
most, and its writer, as we have seen, expressly avows that the 
object of his writing was to set forth this twofold character of 
the Redeemer. This, too, will account for personal facts which 
we find only in this Gospel: John’s leaning upon our Lord’s 
breast; Peter’s beckoning to John to ask who it was who should 
betray Him; John’s adopting Mary to be his mother, and 
taking her to his own home upon our Lord’s death. Now, if 
Christianity loses by all this, or if we do not obtain a more 
intimate view of our Lord’s personal life and teaching through 
the fourth Gospel, we might be content to let it go. But as it 
18 emphatically the most Christian of all the four Gospels, we 
do not see what we shall gain by throwing it overboard in order 
thata “Layman’s” eccentricscruplesasto the nature of a miracle 
may be appeased, or that his shallow and wrong-headed criticism 
may be allowed to prevail against common sense. 








HIPPOPHAGY.* 


To Mr. Bicknell, the author of the pamphlet bearing 
this learned and Greekish title, we are mainly indebted for 
whatever measure of success the practice of eating horseflesh 
has lately obtained in this country. It is he who has headed 
the crusade against our anti-equine-food prejudices, who has 
organized our horse-banquets, and kept the subject in various 





R Hippophagy: the Horse as Food for Man, Fy A. 8, Bicknell. London: 
idgway, 





ways before the public. He is an enthusiast on the question, 
and writes with all an enthusiast’s afflatus. He seems to con- 
sider that the one thing needful to save the State is a general 
consumption of horseflesh, and that one of our chief national 
sins is the omission from our bills of fare of joints derived from 
the steeds that carry us. He desires to effect these objects :— 
“1. That millions of pounds of good meat may not be wasted. 
2. That the poor may have more and better food. 3. That 
horses may be more humanely treated in their old age. 4. That 
a national prejudice may be overcome, and education may be 
advanced.” ‘This is a grand programme, though the idea of 
education being advanced by the consumption of horseflesh 
seems a little singular. Mr. Bicknell is so hot upon the sub- 
ject, however, that he proposes two words for future use in 
connection with horse-eating. One is that which gives the 
title to his pamphlet, and indicates the practice in question 
(though this, by the way, is not so utterly wanting to the 
English dictionary as Mr. Bicknell supposes); the other 
describes the meat itself. The latter word—* chevaline”— 
he derives from the French cheval, a horse. Cats’ meat has 
of late years been called, by way of slang, “shevvle,” from 
the same original; and we do not see why that word would not 
equally have served Mr. Bicknell’s purpose. It is shorter, and 
has more of a native sound, than “ chevaline,” and we fancy 
that the one term has as good a chance of establishing itself as 
the other. 

Mr. Bicknell is learned in the history of horse-eating, and of 
the prejudice against it. Hé says that hippophagy has existed 
from the earliest recorded times in the East, and that the 
Chinese, Tartars, Cossacks, and many Asiatic and African 
tribes still consider the flesh of horses a delicacy. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans also seem to have been aware of the 
custom, if they did not follow it, and until the eighth century 
of the Christian era the horse was generally considered fit for 
food. So, at least, says Mr. Bicknell, who undertakes to show 
why at that period a feeling arose against it. The explanation 
seems to us extremely unsatisfactory, but the reader shall judge 
for himself. Between the years 731 and 741, says our authority, 
St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, complained to Pope 
Gregory III. that the Germans would not receive Christianity 
because they loved to sacrifice horses and Christian priests to 
idols, and that “the special inducement to offer the former” 
was “the partiality of the people to the meat.” He thought 
that if the horse could be brought into disrepute by a Papal 
censure, he should be able to make better way. Gregory there- 
upon replied by denouncing the practice of horse-eating as 
“filthy and execrable.” Ten years later, Gregory’s successor, 
Zachary, I., repeated the censure; but how long it took to 
change the habits of the Germans is not stated. We repeat 
that the story is, to our minds, altogether inadequate to explain 
the rise of so very general a dislike to horseflesh. If the 
greater number of the Germans were at that time Pagans, it 
is clear that they would not have been the less inclined to 
follow their customs because of a Papal censure, which 
in their eyes would have possessed no authority what- 
ever. If the desire was to induce them to renounce 
Paganism, it was a strange way to set to work to 
seek to deprive them of a luxury which they highly prized, 
and against which we are told there was no real objection. If 
the prohibition was only intended for those who were already 
Christians, it could have been no part of a plan for the spread 
of the new faith, as we are here assured it was. How, therefore, 
it could have aided Boniface in his endeavours to Christianize 
the barbarians, we are at a loss to perceive. Clearly it would 
have had the contrary effect, and it is very evident, we think, 
that there must have been some antecedent objection to horse- 
flesh on the part of the Popes—an objection probably founded 
on the passage in Deuteronomy which forbids the eating of any 
animal which does not divide the hoof. Somehow or other, 
the Icelanders have managed all along to defy this prohibition. 
They have always been hippophagists, and are so to this day. 
But in Europe for the most part horseflesh has been in disre- 
pute for many centuries. Occasionally it has been eaten during 
sieges, in times of famine, or by soldiers on long marches in the 
enemy’s country, when nothing else has been obtainable; but, 
as a rule, the feeling has been against it. Towards the close 
of the last century, however, a movement began in France for 
returning to the practice of earlier times in this respect. 
Geraud, the distinguished physician, told his countrymen in 
1786 that-a large supply of good provision was wasted by the 
refusal to eat the flesh of horses. In 1811, a commission, com- 
posed of Cadet, Pariset, and Parmentier, was appointed by the 
Board of Health to consider the subject, and they unanimously 
reported in favour of hippophagy. The French people, how- 
ever, would not take to “ chevaline,” and, in spite of other 
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reports in its favour in later years, it made way but slowly. 
Eminent men, such as Liebig, Larrey, Moleschott, Parent- 
Duchitelet, Brillat-Savarin, Chevet, and Francatelli, have 
pronounced strongly in its favour, and since 1855 the practice 
of eating horseflesh has certainly made some progress in 
France. In that year, M. Renault, director of the great 
veterinary school of Alfort, near Paris, invited eleven profes- 
sional men to dine on a paralytic horse twenty-three years old, 
and the whole of the guests agreed that the soup was “ supe- 
rior,” and not to be distinguished from beef soup; that the 
boiled horse was “ good and eatable ;” and that the roast horse 
was so “exquisite” that nothing could be “ finer, more delicate, 
or more tender.” Several similar banquets were given in 


meat for human food, with certain restrictions which Mr. 
Bicknell thinks too severe, but which he admits were neces- 
sary to overcome the lingering prejudice against “ chevaline.” 
Twenty-three shops for the sale of this new species of meat are 
now open in Paris, and, according to our authority, they carry 
on a brisk trade. In Iceland (as we have already mentioned), 
and in Russia, horseflesh has always been eaten. In Denmark 
it has been used for human food since 1807; in Wurtemberg 
since 1841; in Bavaria since 1842; in Baden since 1846; in 
Hanover and Saxony since 1847; in Switzerland since 1855; 
and in Sweden and Norway since 1855. The Danes took to 
hippophagy owing to the scarcity of meat at Copenhagen 
during the siege of that city by the English fleet, and on the 
restoration of peace the inhabitants “declined to abandon their 
newly-acquired delicacy.” Mr. Bicknell adds :— 


“ T believe the only European countries where horses are not used 
for food with the open sanction of the Jaw are Hollaud, Portugal, 
Turkey, Greece, Spain, Italy, and the United Kingdom. Concerning 
the four first I have no information, but in Spain horses killed in bull- 
fights were eaten till quite recently, and daring the Peninsular war 
the Spaniards commonly were Hippophagists. The Southern Italians, 
also, in several districts preserve strips of the meat by drying them in 
the sun.” 


England is now, says our enthusiastic hippophagist, the only 
great and civilized country in the world in which the flesh of 
the horse is looked on as carrion. Yet Mr. Bicknell believes that 
we really eat a good deal of it :— 


* Without questioning the genuineness of various kinds of foreign 
sausages, tongues, pies, and preserved meats, which we consume in 
large quantities, it is at least somewhat startling to find that every 
week in London alone about 200,000 Ib of chevaline free from bone 
disappears; and by no means reassuring to know that the qnartity 
bought by purveyors to the feline and canine species does nos corre- 
spond to the total somehow disposed of. Where does the meat go ? 
It is not sent out of town, and none is thrown away, for no distinerion 
is made between the meat of sound and diseazed animuls. The 
Zoological Gardens use on an average 2,361 1b a week, an imper- 
ceptible fraction of the quantity missing. Moreover, it would be 
strange in itself if among the large number of poor in our metropolis 
hunger had as yet disclosed to none the truth of Larrey’s words, 
*that horseflesh is very good food to nourish man.’ ”’ 


The addition to our stock of animal food which would accrue 
from the utilization of horseflesh would certainly be large. 
“There are about 1,500,000 horses in Great Britain,” says 
Mr. Bicknell. ‘“ Of these, one-twelfth, or 125,000, annually die. 
Each horse would yield about 300 lbs. of meat without bone, and 
consequently the 125,000 would produce 37,500,000 lbs. of meat 
yearly, or sufficient to feed 235,107 people all the year round on 
the full allowance of seven ounces a day each, or 822,874 on the 
present average consumed.” Of course there would be a con- 
siderable deduction on the score of horses that have died of 
disease (though such trifles as paralysis, to judge by the Paris 
banquet of 1855, do not seem to count); but, after any reason- 
able allowance has been made, there would still be a large 
remainder of horseflesh in a healthy condition. Mr. Bicknell 
affirms that 23,000 of our population annually die of sheer 
hunger. We do not know whence he derives this appalling 
piece of statistics; but, even if it be the fact, it is clear that 
these unhappy people do not die because no food exists 
for them to eat, but because they have no money with which 
to buy it. “‘ Chevaline ” would doubtless be cheap in comparison 
with beef and mutton; still, it would cost money, and, where 
funds are absolutely wanting, bread itself canaot be 
obtained. Supposing, however, horseflesh to he really what 
its advocates affirm, it would of course add to the food re- 
sources of the country, and be a boon to the moderately poor, 
as meat, it seems, could thus be obtained at from 2}d. to 3d. 
per pound. It is stated on behalf of “chevaline” that it 
contains more nutritive elements than beef; but Mr. Bicknell 
admits that beef is, on the whole, a superior food. The flavour 
is a matter of taste. Mr. Bicknell thinks it very palatable ; 








Mr. Frank Buckland recently described it as nasty. Whether 
there are any serious objections to the general consumption of 
horseflesh we are not prepared to say; but we doubt if it will 
ever be made popular in this country. Prejudice is the strongest 
thing in the world, and it is nowhere so strong as in England, 
We have abhorred horseflesh (whether wisely or unwisely) for 
countless generations ; we associate it with the knacker’s yard, 
with many revolting diseases, and with the food of cats and 
dogs. To make us like it for our own tables is too great a 
revolution for the stolid, conservative, precedent-loving English. 
man. There was a great deal to be said, on the ground of 
reason and convenience, in favour of the phonetic system of 


| spelling ; so, also, in favour of the decimal system of coinage 
succeeding years, and at length, in 1866, a decree legalized the | 
slaughter of horses in special abattoirs, and the sale of the | 
| to make any progress. We suspect it will be so with hip- 


and the metric system of weights -and measures; yet all of 
these shake our old-established and familiar usages too strongly 


pophagy. “On a recent occasion,” says Mr. Bicknell, “I 
explained this question to 1,000 English workmen, and offered 
to give them meat gratis as long as my supply lasted. 
Out of that 1,000 men, seven applied to me.” If we are not 
greatly mistaken, that is likely to be the measure of his 
success. 








WALT WHITMAN.* 


Tuts edition of Walt Whitman’s poems has been specially 
prepared for the British public, is weeded of those pieces the 
occasional phraseology of which was found, in former instances, 
to shock many people, and contains specimens of everything 
that is characteristic in the American poet’s writings. Of 
pruned editions we have, generally speaking, an abhorrence; 
but in this case several chance expressions which Walt Whit- 
man permitted himself were so very rade that his poems, as a 
whole, were deprived of that fair judgment which by right 
belongs to every artistic work. Now we are far from consider- 
ing Walt Whitman the merely blatant egotist which many 
English critics would have him to be; and we are glad that an 
opportunity presents itself to the ordinary English reader of 
estimating for himself the value of a writer who is almost new 
tous. Nor should we be surprised if the publication of this 
volume procure for its author a complete reversal of that vague 
opinion of him—founded almost entirely on hearsay—which 
has hitherto been current in this country. Walt Whitman is 
not an inflated Tupper. He is nebulous, mystical, sometimes 
incoherent, often laboriously “ distinct ” without being “ clear” 
—according to Leibnitz’s fine definition—but at no time does 
he fail to impress his reader with the sense that here is a man 
of power, a man capable of producing a definite impression 
on the mind. This is a result which never accrues from 
commonplace. Walt Whitman is, indeed, the Turner of poets. 
Sometimes you find a mere blurred mass of colour; then an 
incomprehensible blaze of light; then a piece of apparent com- 
monplace; and then a picture which overawes the beholder, 
You may come to these studies with any mood of mind, and 
find it gratified. They will afford material for jokes; they 
will offer proof of the author’s entire ignorance of or con 
tempt for system and precedent; they will justify the wildest 
praise and the bitterest abuse. ‘These are possibilities one does 
not find in commonplace; whatever the work is, it cannot be 
that. We have more than once seen the rather curious objec- 
tion preferred against Walt Whitman, that the impression he 
produced on his admirers is simply owing to his talking largely 
and being incomprehensible. ‘That, however, is a form of litera- 
tare with which so many modern writers have made us familiar, 
that every reader can at once deny the fact of any impression 
being produced by such easy authorship beyond that.of insuf- 
ferable weariness. The ordinary graces of poetry are not to be 
found in these poems. They are, as we have said, without 
system or precedent; the utterances of a man with an amazing 
belief, not in himself as an individual, but in himself asa 
spokesman of a new country and a new time. 


“ And I too of the Manahatta, singing thereof—and no less in myself 
than the whole of the Manahatta in itself.” 


Neither the dreams of Novalis nor the later speculations of 
Faraday are to be compared with that insistance of the mystic 
transmutation of spirit which this realistic and democratic poet 
sings. He does not worship the body, and passions, and 
infirmities of Walt Whitman ; he worships these as all that he 
knows of humanity; and this is strikingly exemplified 10 4 
poem which has, unfortunately but necessarily, been omitted 
from the present edition. He seems to lose in his own mind 





* Poems. By Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited by W. M. Rossetti. London: 
John Camden Hotten, 
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all sense of the difference between the individual and the 
mass :— 


« All architecture is what you do to it when you look upon it; 
Did you think it was in the white or grey stone? or the lines of the 
arches aud cornices ? 
All music is what awakes from you when you are reminded by the 
instruments.” 


Anthropomorphism of a subtle and indefinite kind seems to be 
his principal theme; an anthropomorphism, however, differing 
widely from that of the sensationalists. According to him, 
“objects gross and the unseen Soul are one;” while, as to 
spiritual creations :— 


“We consider bibles and religions divine—I do not say they are not 
divine ; 
I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow out of you 
still; 
It is not they who give the life—it is you who give the life; 
Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or trees from the earth, 
than they are shed out of you.” 


As a specimen of what may be called his “ prophetic manner,” 
take the following striking passage, full of a shadowy, but real 
and impressive force :— 
“ What whispers are these, O lands, running ahead of you, passing 
under the seas ? 
Are all nations communing? Is there going to be but one heart 


to the globe ? 
Is humanity forming en masse ?—for lo! tyrants tremble, crowns 


grow dim; 

The earth, restive, confronts a new era, perhaps a general divine 
war; 

No one knows what will happen next—such portents fill the days 
and nights. 


Years prophetical! the space ahead as I walk, as I vainly try to 
pierce it, is full of phantoms ; 

Unborn deeds, things soon to be, project their shapes around me ; 

This incredible rush and heat—this strange ecstatic fever of 
dreams, O years! 

Your dreams, O years, how they penetrate through me! (I know 
not whether I sleep or wake !) 


Th fi i y i iring in sh 
oe aetna Range ged, eg nein that in which he and Sir Charles Lyell were engaged by Government 


behind me; 


The unperformed, more gigantic than ever, advance, advance | 


upon me.” 


Such is. the cumbrous and ungainly “method” of Walt 
Whitman’s utterance; and that again is not unfrequently 
rendered more forbidding by an unnecessary diffusenes and 
what seems to us to be an intentional vagueness. That the 
writer of these poems—if poems they are to be called—is 
worthy of greater attention than has yet been paid him in 
England we endeavoured to show in a former article. For 
him, as for any other writer, we would bespeak a patient 
hearing. ‘The material which he offers us is so novel and so 
bold, that we are ready to distrust any immediate critical 
estimate, and would fain see Walt Whitman pass into the 


crucible of popular reading. Mr. Rossetti, we think, has done | 


° le -_ ° Rs : ificult— | : : - . 
his editorial work—in this case, rendered peculiarly difficalt | ward guess from fact to principle ; the conjecture or divination 


well; and we recommend the reader to pay careful attention to | 


Mr. Rossetti’s appreciation and yet impartial judgment of 
Whitman in the preface to the book. We should have pre- 
ferred to the engraved portrait of Walt Whitman in the 


present volume a copy of the striking and picturesque photo- | 


graph of him lately taken in New York; but even the former 


will give the English reader some slight indications of the | 


poet’s features and expression. In other respects the edition 
is nicely got up; and we have no hesitation in commending it 
as an excellent index to the writings of a man who cannot be 
overlooked. 








FARADAY.* 


Tus sketch of the professional career of a great man who 
has recently gone from amongst us is in no sense biographical ; 
and yet it is extremely personal. The narrative of Faraday’s 
discoveries has been so cunningly interwoven by Professor 
Tyndall with suggestions of the idiosyncrasy of which they were 
the outward result, that instead of a merely scientific treatise 
we have a story which has all the charms of a romance. 
Materials for a life of Faraday, Professor Tyndall tells us, were 
not in his hands; and the present volume, while laying before 
us many illustrations of Faraday’s character and habits, will be 
chiefly valuable as an attempt, by one of the very few men 
competent to make it, to trace the line at which Faraday’s 
researches and investigations passed into the domain of inde- 
Pendent discovery. The main facts of Faraday’s life are pro- 
bably familiar to most of our readers. They know that he was 
born at Newington Butts in 1791; that, at the age of thirteen, 





* Faraday as a Discoverer. By John Tyndall. London: Longmans. 














he was apprenticed to a bookbinder, a trade at which he worked 
for several years; that his ambition having been stirred by 
hearing Sir Humphry Davy lecture, he wrote to the lecturer, 
explaining how sick he was of trade, and how desirous of 
devoting himself to science; that Sir Humphry engaged him as 
his assistant in the Royal Institution, where he was paid so 
much a week; and that during the course of a long life he 
worked indefatigably and gloriously in the fields of science, 
reaping such harvests there as are now known to all men. We 
know, too, that this man, whom Professor Tyndall holds to be 
“the greatest experimental philosopher the world has ever 
seen,” died poor; but few of us were aware of the resolute self- 
denial by which that poverty was wilfully incurred. Faraday, 
Professor Tyndall tells us, was at one period of his life forced 
definitely to decide whether wealth or science should be the 
pursuit of his life. For a man to devote his life to art, science, 
or literature, in the face of being compelled to sacrifice money 
and comfort, is a form of sacrifice which is common around us 
—which takes place constantly without the fact ever becoming 
known; but the present instance is so marked, and redounds 
so highly to the credit of one whom we have every other reason 
to honour, that we quote Professor Tyndall’s words at length. 
Having shown that Faraday had “ only to will it to raise in 
1832 his professional business income to £5,000 a year,” he pro- 
ceeds to say :— 

*‘ While restudying the Experimental Researches with reference to 
the present memoir, the conversation with Faraday here alluded to 
came to my recollection, and I sought to ascertain the period when 
the question ‘ wealth or science,’ had presented itself with such 
emphasis to his mind. I fixed upon the year 1831 or 1832, for it 
seemed beyond the range of human power to pursue science as he had 
done during the subsequent years, and to pursue commercial work at 
the same time. To test this conclusion I asked permission to see his 
accounts, and on my own responsibility I will state the result. In 
1832, his professionel business-income, instead of rising to £5,000, or 
more, fell from £1,090. 4s. to £155. 9s. From this it fell, with slight 
oscillations, to £92 in 1837, and to zero in 1838. Between 1839 and 
1845, it never, except in one instance, exceeded £22; being, for the 
most part, much under this. The exceptional year referred to was 


to write a report on the Haswell Colliery explosion, and then his 
business-income rose to £112. From the end of 1845 to the day of 
his death, Faraday’s annual professional business-income was exactly 
zero. ‘Taking the duration of his life into account, this son of a black- 
smith, and apprentice to a bookbinder, had to decide between a 
fortune of £150,000 on the one side, and his undowered science on the 
other. He chose the latter, and died a poor man. But his was the 
glory of holding aloft among the nations the scientific name of England 
fur a period of forty years.” 


We scarcely know whether the present volume is more 
valuable as a record of the definite achievements of Faraday or 
as an index to his method. No one but a man of large intel- 
lectual grasp could so clearly and vividly have laid down the 
habit of Faraday’s mind as Professor Tyndall has done; an 
effort in analysis only possible to a strong sympathy and a 
cool judgment. “Theory,” he says, in one place, “is the back- 


regarding something which lies behind the facts, and from 
which they flow in necessary consequence.” Elsewhere, he 
remarks that much nonsense is talked about induction and 
deduction, and thus explains Faraday’s use of pure hypo- 
theses :—‘‘ He incessantly employed them to gain experimental 
ends, but he incessantly took them down, as an architect 
removes the scaffolding when the edifice is complete. .... 
Faraday himself, in fact, was always ‘guessing by hy pothesis,’ 
and making theoretic divination the stepping-stone to his 
experimental results.” Nor was he averse at times to merely 
theoretic disputation. The ordinarily accepted atomic theory, 
Professor Tyndall shows, received from his hand an unanswer- 
able blow. Dalton’s celebrated theory is that matter consists 
of atoms combined according to certain unalterable proportions 
—a position which no one is likely to dispute. But, matter 
being capable of expansion and compression, these ultimate 
atoms must be surrounded by space—they must not touch each 
other ; so that the inter-atomic spaces constitute a continuous 
mesh running through every body. Now, in the case of a bar 
of conducting metal, when submitted to electric action, this 
inter-atomic space acts as a conductor; whereas, in the case of 
a non-conducting substance, it becomes an insulator. Here, 
according to Faraday, is a subversion of the atomic theory ; 
“for if space be an insulator it cannot exist in conducting 
bodies, and if it be a conductor it cannot exist in insulating 
bodies.” It would be beyond our present object to attempt to 
give here any sketch of Faraday’s own idea of matter; but we 
should commend it to the consideration of such metaphysicians 
as may be disposed to side with the author of “ The World, 


Dynamical and Immaterial.” , 
The practical consequences of Faraday’s discoveries have so 
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been familiar to us that there is a quaint pleasure in 
trying to recall the time in which these discoveries were un- 


known, and in tracing, with Professor Tyndall, the progressive | ald b 
that night to repay them for all their toils. 


steps by which Faraday arrived at them. No man seems to 
have been more distrustful of g theory; and no man seems to 


The flashes of inspiration by which he anticipated certain 
truths bear continual testimony to the presence of that in- 
_ serutable power we call genius. They who consider imagination 


a reconstructed memory, and invention a new combination of 
old experiences, will here find plenty to puzzle over; nor will ! 
they want every scientific aid to the investigation in the sin- | 


gularly clear and able memoir which Professor Tyndall has 
compiled. The ordinary reader, also, who takes up this volume 


will find much to interest him—will find, amid the chronicles | ' 
_even French troops would be a welcome refuge, is utterly 


of scientific discovery, the tender reminiscences of a true 
friendship, worthy alike of the man who inspired it and of him 
who now commemorates it. With one expression of this kindly 
appreciation we must close our notice of a little volume which 
is sure to have many readers. 


“ We have heard much,” says Professor Tyndall, “ of Faraday’s 
gentleness and sweetness and tenderness. It is all true, but itis very 


incomplete. You cannot resolve a powerful nature into these elements, | 


and Faraday’s character would have been jess admirable than it was 
had it not embraced forces and tendencies to which the silky adjectives 
* gentle’ and ‘ tender’ would by no means apply. Underneath his 
sweetness and gentleness was the heat of a volcano. He was a man 
of excitable and fiery nature ; but through high self-discipline he had 
converted the fire into a central glow and motive power of life, instead 
of permitting it to waste itself in useless passion. ‘ He that is slow to 
anger,’ saith the sage, ‘ is greater than the mighty ; and he that ruleth 
his own spirit than he that taketh a city.’ Faraday was not slow to 
anger, but he completely ruled his own spirit, and thus, though he 
took no cities, he captivated all hearts.” 








FROM ROME TO MENTANA.* 


“ From Rome to Mentana” bears all the traces of female 
authorship—-the particularity about small things, the vivacity 
and the narrowness of intellectual vision which distinguish 
the crowd of lady writers. But it is pleasant reading, and 
coming from the pen of an eye-witness of events in Rome 
at the time of Garibaldi’s latest fiasco, has to some, 
but not to any considerable, extent, an historical value. 
The author’s prejudices ‘are strongly on one side. She 
detests the Papalini and the Mazzinians, and is enthu- 
siastic in her admiration of Garibaldi, whose photograph 
faces the frontispiece of her volume. She reminds us occa- 
sionally of the late Mrs. Greenhow, the Confederate lady who 
published the ill-treatment she had received from the Federal 
Government in a book, in which she gave us such a history of 
the provocations she had given them, that it seemed to us on 
the whole as if they were more to be pitied than their victim. 
A lady who could not ask a railway official for a reserved coupé 
without opening the negotiation with “ Viva Italia,” must have 
carried very one-sided notions with her to the Eternal City. There 
is abundant evidence throughout her book that this was so; 
to such an extent, indeed, that she is entitled to all the more 
credit for any admissions which she makes of a nature credit- 
able to the Papal Government. These, it must be owned, are 
not many. On the other hand accusations abound. Falsified 
lists of killed and wounded were issued by the Pontifical General, 
Kantzler, “ till it passed intoa common saying that there were 
more burials than dead.” “ Strange reports of internal dangers, 
such as secret mines by the disaffected, and chances of plunder 
by the Pontifical troops themselves (evidently to make the pre- 
sence of a protecting French force more palatable) were propa- 
gated ; and the most ludicrous statements as to events occurring 
but a few miles from Rome, nay, even in the city itself, were made; 
and all these were repeated and commented upon as truths by 
the Osservatore Romano, the daily paper issued in Rome, and 
presumed to be the organ of Government.” The author her- 
self, at page 97, mentions, not as an absurdity, but as a fact, 
one of the “strange reports of internal dangers,” which, at 
page 3, she ridicules, namely, that there was a prospect that 
the Pontifical troops themselves would plunder the city; a 
report set on foot, as she says (page 3), “ evidently to make 
the presence of a protecting French force more palatable.” At 
page 97 she writes :—“ Very great anxiety was visible every- 
where [on the 26th of October], and it seemed as if the crisis 
were at hand. Nor were the fears of the timid in our party 
at all allayed by the arrival, at eleven, p.m., of a most truly 
trustworthy, humble friend, an Italian, who had been down to 
the railway station to see if there were any trains in from 





* From Rome to Mentana, London: Saunders, Otley, & Co, 





North Italy, and who had heard some of the Gendarmeria and 
Carbineers saying to each other that, as the Garibaldini were 
to be in the city to-morrow, they would have the sacking of it 
He was no vain 
alarmist,” continues our author, “ for we heard afterwards, from 


have been so perpetually, and perhaps unconsciously, theorizing. | good authority, that this was a scheme seriously discussed by 


many of the Pontifical troops, and some still believe that it 
was to the arrival of the French we owe it that this plan was 
not ultimately carried out.” But why was it not carried out 
upon the evening when the humble friend who was “no vain 
alarmist” said he had heard it was to be carried out? The 
French did not arrive till some days afterwards. It is clear 
that the report was not borne out by any overt act; and to 
suppose that the Papal Government set such a report on foot 
of its soldiers in order so to disgust the Romans with them that 


absurd. 

But why should our author treat with such contempt the 
“strange stories of internal dangers, such as secret mines by 
the disaffected.” Surely, this was no idle rumour. She her- 
self, when approaching Rome, witnessed “a brilliant flash on 
the horizon, followed by two others not so vivid,” and “ from 
what we heard afterwards,” she says, “ it must have been the 
blowing up of the Sestori barracks.” The next day, she 
heard, in Rome, the story of that event, and she relates it 
thus :— 

“About nine o’clock, an explosion had taken place at the Sestori 
barracks, the Zouave quarters, near St. Peter's. This regiment, 


being almst entirely composed of foreigners, principally French, Bel- 
gians, and Datch, with a slight admixture of Irish and English, and 


| no Italians, was of course detested by the Roman popoiace, and 


looked on with dislike and jealousy by the native soldiers of the Papal 
army, such as the Carbineers and Gendarmeria. A barrel of powder had 
been inserted into a drain leading just. under the barracks; it had ex- 
ploded, and one entire corner of the building had been blown up, 
though, doubtless, the effect produced was far from that intended by 
the origioators of the plot, for though seventeen sleeping men had 
been hurried into eternity, they were bandsmen, certainly the most 
inoffensive portion of the regiment. There was one very sad case, 
however ; a young German baron of high rank, serving as a privateer 
in the Zouaves, had been confined in this part of the barracks for the 
night, as a punishment for some elight military offence, hia usual 
quarters being on the other side, and his dead body was found crushed 
under a heap of ruins. It was a cowardly and disgraceful murder, 
no other name could be applied; and if such acts as this and fling- 
ing O:sini bombs about the streets were the only efforts of the Roman 
populace for freedom, I must say they little deserved it. Of course, 
the blame was laid on disguised Garibaldini, who had insinuated them- 
selves into the city for these murderous purposes, but I do not think 
this report worthy of credence. It is far more likely to have been 
done by the Red Republican party, or Mezzinians, or possibly by some 
villians who hoped to profit by the confusion of a general insurrec- 
tiou.”’ 


As historical evidence, nothing can be wilder than all this 
excalpation of the Garibaldini. It shows how completely a 
clever writer, and, we have no doubt, a very good woman, may 
be blinded by prejudice, that on the very next page the writer 
refers to an event which, from its concurrence with the blowing 
up of the Sestori barracks, may reasonably be supposed to 
have formed part of the same plan with it, both being refer- 
able to a common authorship. 


“‘ Whilst this terrible event was occurring near St. Peter’s, a vain 
attempt was being made to storm and take the depot of arms at the 
Capitol, with the farther design of planting there the tri-colour of 
Italy, acd proclaiming a provisional Government. Information of the 
intended attack was conveyed to the guard; they were prepared to 
receive their assailants, and a conflict ensued, resulting in the entire 
repu'se of the insurrectionists, As no one saw the attack, no one ever 
heard a clear account of it; but it is certain that more than forty dead 
bodies were carried away on both sides, and blood was visible on the 
steps of the Ara Cieli fur several days afterwards.” 


When we see such evidences of want of comprehension on the 
part of the author, we really do not know to what extent we 
may trust her statements. Even with regard to what she 
herself saw we cannot be always sure that she properly under- 
stood it; and it is certain that she was readily impressed by 
what others told her in favour of the party with which she 
sympathized, and she took for granted whatever they told her 
to the prejudice of the opposite party. But here is a graphic 
passage, about which there can be no doubt. It describes, 
with some humour, a domiciliary visit to the house in which 
she lived. 


** As I was looking out into the Piazza di Spagna, I saw a body of 
Gendarmeria coming under the house. I was just going to a neighbouring 
library, and, saying I should probably hear down below what they were 
doing, I began to descend the staire, and, to my great astonishment, 
met them coming up. I was abont to pass, feeling certain they had 
nothing to do with me, when they stopped me, and refused to let me g° 
on. 1 never in those troublous times went without my passport in my 
pocket; so 1 pulled it out and exhibited it, saying that 1 was not the 
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mistress of the house, and demanded to be allowed to pass. But the 
sergeant put it aside, saying that he knew nothing about passports ; 
I must go back and return to my apartments. «This I refused to do, 
unless he told me why I was thus arrested. He begged me to have 
no fear (at which I began to laugh), as what they had to do had 
nothing to do with me. So finding it useless to remonstrate further 
I went back and thundered at the door. Whem the Italian servant, 
who opened it, saw the gendarmes behind me, she turned very pale, 
and ran away; the Romans in general have a horror of gendarmes— 
perhaps theyhave good reason for their fears. Meantime, the soldiers 
entered, a 
ing to the kitchen, which was above, and the loggia, or flat roof, on a 
level with it. They instituted a most particular search among the 
jam pots, and behind sundry rolls of carpet, which were suspended by 
ropes to hooks in the sloping roof, with about three clear feet between 
the rolls and the floor—which, therefore, could not possibly have 
served as places of concealment to anybody, or anything. Whilst this 


was going on at one side of the house, much to the terror of the | 


servants, and to our amusement, there came a violent knocking on a 
distged door leading to a staircase, communicating with a side 
stry,*, There was some difficulty in finding the key, and the 
lady who was sammoned told them so, and begged them to go 


ispersed themselves over the house, immediately ascend. | 








round to the door in the Piazza di Spagna. This they refased, | 
_, Baying their men had already possession of that part of the | 
house, and, if it was not instantly opened, they would break it down. | 


The key had therefore to be hunted for, and, the lock being rusty, there 
was great difficulty in opening it at last. All this time the soldiers kept 
up a perpetual thundering, which by no means tended to reassure the 
terrified servants; but this party was headed by a most elegant officer, 
who was addre sed as colonel, with the blackest of moustaches, and a 
waist like a wasp, but as tall and thin asa hop-pole. Nothing could 
exceed his courtesy,-and the way in which he contorted himself to 
express it. I had headed part of the sergeant’s front-door party into 


the dining-room, where the first thing they perceived was the Union | 


Jack, standing in a corner ready for use. Now it so happened that it 
was 80 folded that nothing but the red was visible, and these heroes 
madea rush atit. It was evidently a Garibaldian flag. 


I must own | 


that I was delighted when, on shaking it out ferociously, the dear old | 


Union in the corner became visible to all beholderr, and they put it 
down, saying, in a disappointed tone, ‘It is nothing but an English 
flag.’ * You will find it something, if you meddle with it,’ I growled. 
At this instant the back-dcor party entered by the opposite door, 
with the elegant colonel at their head, attended by my triend, who 
was half-frightened and half-amused — and pointed out the Union 


Jack as a proof that we were really English: on this, he most grace- | 


fully took off his cap to it; an act for which I forgave him his 
unceremonious entrée, and merely gratified my spite by asking, in 
the politest terms, ‘ How many more dragoons, Colonel, to lock after 
seven women?’ He took off his cap lower than before, and, on my 
asking leave to go out, merely to see what he would say, instantly 
issued orders that La Signorina was to be allowed to pass freely.” 


This glimpse of the Papal soldiers does not bear out the 
character for ferocity which our author’s humble Italian friend 
gave them. But enough of this. The book is lively, and 
readable—that is its chief merit, and not a bad one. 








LOVER’S SONGS.* 


Mx. Lover is well known as the writer of several popular 
ballads in which a certain kind of Irish sentiment is gracefully 
and cleverly inclosed. Ireland has never yet had a truly 
national bard, capable of making songs for the people, but she 
has had several native composers capable of making songs for 
other people to sing about her. Moore was entirely too arti- 
ficial and ornate either to touch the real soul of feeling in his 
country or to express it. His verses sparkle with a vivacity 
charmingly attractive and telling, but there is more wit than 
humour in them; and Irish feeling is much more humorous 
than witty. That “heart” which is so marked in Burns is 
entirely absent in the author of “Lalla Rookh.” Davis, a 
rebel writer, who filled columns of the Nation in 1848 with 
Tyrtzan poems, occasionally turned from war to love, and 
managed to express a sad minor pathos of sentiment, which 
underlies the Celtic nature. Mr. Lover understands the comedy 
of Hibernianism with something of the same sort of compre- 
hension of it displayed upon the stage and in his plays by Mr. 
Boucicault. It is not altogether untrue to the reality, though 
it is still too theatrical to be acknowledged by those of whom it 
treats. It is, in fact, Irish sentiment dressed for the English 
market, and very well dressed it is. 

The legendary beliefs and superstitions amongst the Irish 
are, in many instances, as poetical as they are amusing. 
Croker made the mistake of selecting for his work mostly those 
which were of a ludicrous description, but he might have found 


to hand many as picturesque and suggestive as those of the | 


Rhine. Mr. Lover has caught up several of the more attractive 
notions, and has set them in pleasing and musical measures. 
“Watch well by daylight, for then your own senses are awake 
to guard you; but keep no watch in darkness, for then God 
watehes over you,” a very beautiful superstition, has been treated 





* The Poetical Works of Samuel Lover. London: Routledge & Sons. 


suspect that Mr. Lover has a gift superior to art, though he 
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with considerable tenderness and freedom. Some.of these 
superstitions are very singular. A four-leaved shamrock is of 
such rarity that it is supposed to impart miraculous power to 
its fortunate finder. A dream at night may be false, but a 
morning dream is likely to be true. When a handsome child 
pines and sickens, the peasant believes that the fairies have 
taken away the infant and put an eldritchinits place. Whon 
a lady shows you the new moon, it is, for you, a sign and token 
of good luck. When a baby smiles in its sleep it is supposed 
to be talking with angels. All these subjects are severally 
sung by Mr. Lover, and many of them are well known to singers 
of ballads. “True love can ne’er forget” is a very sweet and 
melodious relation in verse of the story of Carolan, the Irish 
bard, who, when deprived of sight, after twenty years had 
passed, recognised his first love by the simple touch of her hand. 
Here is an anecdote of a different kind, which is also made the 
theme of a poem :— 


“The Earl of Kildare, Lord Deputy of Ireland, ruled justly, and 
was hated by the smal! oppressors whose practices he discountenanced. 
They accused him of favouring the Irish to the King’s detriment, but 
he, in the presence of the King, rebutted their calumnies. They said, 
at last, ‘Please your Highness, all Ireland cannot rule this Earl.’ 
‘Then,’ said Henry, ‘he is the man to rule all Ireland,’—and he took 
the golden chain from his neck and threw it over the shoulders of the 
Earl, who returned with honoor to his government,” 


The comic pieces, although they partake more or less of the 
stage Irishman order of poetical business, are genuinely humo- 
rous, and faithful at least to their own ideal. The blunders 
made by the courting swains of these verses are involved and 
funny enough to satisfy the most cultivated appetite for Celtic 
bulls. Even the “ ochs,” and “ bedads,” and “ mushas,” which 
are almost as rare in Ireland as the “ forsooth” or “ pish” of 
novels are rare in real life anywhere, are plentifully sprinkled 
over these pages. But Mr. Lover, like Mr. Boucicault, takes 
care not to degenerate into mere capering and shillelagh- 
flourishing ; he manages to introduce some exaggeration, which, 
although on the brink of the bathos, are telling as pieces of 
pathetic colouring. The following, however, is a specimen of 
pure fun, which refers to a festival which has very recently 
been celebrated, and at which our neighbours happily did 
not perpetuate the condition inscribed to the practice in the 
last lines :— 

“THE Birtu or Saint PatRIck, 


‘** The first faction fight in owld Ireland they say, 
Was all on account of Saint Patrick’s birthday ; 
Some fought for the eighth—for the ninth more would die, 
And who wouldn’t see right sure they blackened his eye! 
At last both the factions so positive grew, 
That each kept a birthday, so Pat then had two, 
Till Father Mulcaby who showed them their sins 
Said, ‘ No one could have two birthdays but a twins.’ 


Says he, ‘ Boys don’t be fightin’ for eight or for nine, 

Don’t be always dividin’, but sometimes combine ; 

Combine eight with nine, seventeen is the mark, 

Let that be his birthday.’ ‘ Amen,’ says the clerk. 

‘ If he wasn’t a twins, sure our history will show— 

That at least he’s worth any two saints that we know!’ 
Then they all got blind dhrank, which complated their bliss, 
And we keep up the practice from that day to this.” 


The ballads and verses of occasion interspersed throughout 
this book do not strike us as being much above the average of 
such compositions, although this must be said for them, that 
Mr. Lover, in every instance, displays the accomplishment of a 
thoroughly musical ear, and a nice sense of the best words for 
singing. The love-verses belong to a school which has now 
passed away. The lyrics of Bayley and his friends had much 
of the finical sentiment of Mr. Lover’s, which seem cold when 
placed beside the hot-and-strong declarations of passion which 
young ladies and gentlemen are now enabled to shout or 
murmur from the pianoforte. Occasionally, however, we come 
across some which are certainly pretty, with a peculiar old- 
fashioned daintiness and delicacy about them. Mr. Lover, in 
his preface, says that his first object was to write “songs,” 
i. e. songs which could be sung. This he has certainly suc- 
ceeded in doing, as some of his ballads, ‘‘ The Angel’s Whisper ” 
and “Molly Bawn,” for instance, have become household 
pieces in Irish and in many English drawing-rooms. But he 


_ is wrong in selecting Milton as an example of a great genius 
| failing to write a good song. The lines in “ Comus,” which he 


contends would not easily lend themselves to vocalization, 
possess a music of their own which appeals at once to the mind 
without passing through the sense of hearing. The best songs, 
even for singing, we suspect were written without a conscious 
effort to suit them for the voice. Many of the verses in this 


book have an air of ease and natural melody from which we 
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modestly ascribes his successes to cultivation and practice. 
Whatever be the plan upon which he has worked, we are glad 
to thank him for the result, and to wish that this, the fifth 
edition of his book may be soon followed by a sixth, in which 
he will have a further opportunity of enforcing his theory by 
writing clever and pleasant ballads. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Representation of the People Act, 1867 (30 § 31 Vic., c. 102), 
with Practical and Explanatory Notes, an abstract of the Act, and 
a full Index ; to which is appended the Statute 24 §° 25 Vic., c. 53, 
*t An Act to provide that Votes at Elections for the Universities may 
be recorded by means of voting papers.” By Robert Wilkinson, Esq., 
M.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. (Stevens & Haynes.) 

We can feel no surprise at the number of commentaries which have 
appeared and are promised upon a measure like the Reform Act of 





this country, and is deserving of all the erudition that can be brought | 


to bear upon the discussion of its provisions. The writers who have 
preceded Mr. Wilkinson have dealt with the subject historically and 
theoretically, rather than practically. We have had able sketches of 


the different phases of that question upon which so many Govern- | 


ments were wrecked ; the possible construction of which some of the 
sections are capable, such as that which raised the question as to the 


and the prophetic utterances, cheerful and dismal, as to the immediate 
and remote results which are to spring from the great Parliamentary 
achievement of 1867 have been given. 
ment of the subject, is essentially practical. He never speculates in 
the absence of an authority to support him, and he only falls back 





destined to find an expression only in their private correspondence or 
the guide-books. Now that almost everybody travels, and that every 
spot in Europe has received its share of Mr. Marray’s or Mr. Black’s 
attention, we are puzzled to know among what class of the community 
the author of such books as that before us can hope to find readers. 
How can it interest the general body of the public to know that a 
Yorkshireman, accompanied by a Congregational minister, travelled 
to Rome in 1866, that the pains and pleasures which attend upon all 
travellers were his, and that he saw and wrote about things which 
thousands of others have seen, and hundreds written about before. 
Every one who buys the book will be sorry the Yorkshireman ever 
went to Rome. 





Politics made Easy for all her Majesty’s Subjects, especially the 
Electors. Teaching them how to make far more gain by their votes 
than getting bribes of £5 or £10 or places for them. By the Oldest 
School Inspector. (Joseph Bentley.) 

When we remember the amount of political ignorance that prevails 


| among that large section of the public who fail todistinguish the difference 


1867, which may exercise a considerable influence upon the future of | petween politics and prejudice, we cannot deny that a want exists 


for a book calculated to afford instruction upon the public questions of 
the day. This little treatise, however, can scarcely be said to fill up 
the gap. “The Oldest School Inspector” may instruct electors as to 
the transitory nature of bribes and the hollowness of places, but how 
a work, first written in 1854, and now published in a third edition, 
can be of mach value in the discussion of the matters agitating the 


| public mind under so changed a state of circumstances as that which 
exercise of the franchise by women, has been ingeniously considered ; 


Mr. Wilkinson, in his treat- | 


upon history when it is necessary to assist the explanation of the | 


existing law. The notes appended to the different sections are evi- 
dently the result of considerable labour and of untiring care. They 
give a clear and comprehensive view of the lawrelating to Parliamentary 
representation, so far as it is affected by the Act of 1867, and form 
as complete a treatise as it is possible to have when the statute which 
forms the groundwork of the whole has not yet been made the subject 
of judicial decision. Mr, Wilkinson appears to have written under a 
sense of the fact that he is addressing not lawyers merely, but that 
very large section of the public which cannot but feel interested in 
all that is said respecting their newly-acquired rights, and he has pro- 
duced a work which is calculated to be a valuable and reliable aid to 
the voter as well as to the lawyer. 





Remarks on a Gold Currency for India, and Proposal of Measures for 
the Introduction of the British Sovereign; also, a Suggestion regard- 
International Coinage, with a Letter tothe Right Hon. the Secretary 
of State for India. By Col. J. T. Smith, F.R.S. (Charles & Edwin 
Layton.) 

It is impossible to overrate the importanve of the subject to 
which Colonel Smith has evidently devoted much labour and attention, 
and it will be difficult to peruse without interest and advantage the 
proposals which he advocates with considerable ability in these 
* Remarks.” After pointing out the benefits which would result 
from the introduction of a gold coinage into Indiu, he enters upon the 
consideration of the proposal to put the English sovereign in circula- 
tion in India, placing it upon an equality with the silver coinage in the 
ratio of ten rupees to a sovereign, and he mentions the difficulties which 
meet this plan, and the means by which he proposes to remove them. 
All existing money contracts in India representing certain amounts of 
silver, and there being no precise ratio in which the equivalent values 
of the sovereign and rupee could be easily adjusted, one result of the 
introduction of the sovereign would be the refusal of debtors to avail 
themselves of a means of adjusting payments which involved a sacrifice 
unless under a legal compulsion, which would be too unjust to be con- 
templated. This difficulty Colonel Smith meets by proposing that the 
values should be equalized by an alteration in the Mint charges, 
raising those for the coinage of silver, and admiiting the sovereign 
free of charge. By this means, as he points out, the value of coins 
in currency might be increased without affecting the weight of pure 
metal contained in them. We regret that we have not space to enter 
at length into Colonel Smith’s facts and arguments, but those who 
are interested in the subject will find his book thoroughly sensible and 
far more readable than we should expect to find a treatise upon 
currency. 





A Yorkshireman's Trip to Rome in 1866. By William Smith, jan. 
F.8.A.8c., F.R.S.L., Author of “ Rambles about Menley,” &e. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

We had thought that among the blessings conferred upon the 
public by railways was to be reckoned the abolition of that painful 
infliction, the book of travel; and that the wanderings of young ladies 
and young gentlemen of a literary turn of mind were for the fature 





exists now, we cannot conceive. Upon the general principles of 
government, however, the great bulk of voters are by no means too 
well informed, and as a guide to the knowledge of these principles 
this book is calculated to be of some use. 





The Mineralogist’s Directory, or a Guide to the Principal Mineral 
Localities in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Townshend M. Hall, F.G.S. (Edward Stanford.) 

This book is likely to supply a want that has been very much felt 
by those interested in mineralogy. In what are recognised as the 
standard books on this subject, more attention is paid to the classifi- 
cation of the minerals than to their geographical distribution, and as a 
consequence whenever a mineralogist desired to inform himself of the 
species to be found at any given place, he was obliged to look through 
upwards of three hundred different lists before he could get at what 
he required. In “ The Mineralogist’s Directory” this difficulty is 
removed ; the various mineral localities of a county are, as a general 
rule, grouped around the respective post towns, and under each is 
placed a list of the minerals found in the place. The author seems to 
have devoted to the compilation an amount of labour and care which 
must render his work a very great boon to those who combine a fancy 
for rambling with a taste for mineralogy. 





We have also received :—Hardwicke’s Crown Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage; Shilling Peerage, Shilling Baronetage, Shilling 
Knightage, and Shilling House of Commons, a series of deservedly 
popular useful books (Hardwicke) ;—Which Side shall we Join, the 
Ritualists or Evangelicans ? a Lecture by the Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A. 
(Stock) ;—A Lecture on the History, Progress, and Present State of Art 
Education in England, by the Hon. Mr. Primrose (Macmillan) ;— 
Part ILI., The Pupils of St. John the Divine, by the Author of ** The 
Heir of Redclyffe” (Macmillan) ;—Ireland and Western India, a 
Parallel, reprinted from the Times of India (Johnson) ;—On the 
Practicability of the Dry Earth System to fulfil all the Requirements 
concerned in the Management and Application of Refuse Organic Matter, 
a paper by Thomas Hawksley, M.D., Lond, M.R.C.P., read at the 
Metropolitan Association of Medical Officera of Health,.and reprinted 
from ‘“ The Public Health ;”,—Notes on the Academical Study of Law, 
by Montague Bernard, M.A. (Parker) ;—A Reply to the “ Remarks” of 
the Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, 
being a Defence of the Declaration on the Holy Eucharist, signed by 
Twenty-one Priests, and presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, by 
the Rev. C. S. Grueber, B.A. ;—Authorship of the Practical Electric 
Telegraph of Great Britain, edited in assertion of his brother's rights, 
by the Rev. Thomas Fothergill Cooke, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall) ;— 
Remarks on the Court of Appeal in Chancery, by J. Hinde Palmer, 
Esq., Q.C., reprinted from the Law Magazine and Review (Davis) ;— 
Notes on the History, Methods, and Technological Importance of 
Descriptive Geometry, compiled with reference to Technical Education 
in France, Germany, and Great Britain, by Alexander W. Canningham 
(Edmonston & Douglas) ;—Some Thoughts on the Irish Dificulty, by 
an Irish Catholic M.P. (Ridgway) ;—No. I{I., The British Contro- 
versialist (Houlston & Wright) ;—Frank Henly; or, Honest Industry 
will Conquer, by the Hon. Thomas McCombie (Sampson Low) ;— 
Popular Education in England, the Conscience Olause, the Rating 
Clause, and the Secular Clause, by Herbert ‘Vaughan, D.D.;—The 
Evangelical Magazine and Missionary Chronicle, No. III. (Jackson, 
Walford, & Hodder). 





